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CHAPTER IX. 


A RENCONTRE. 


INU retin of the 


parties spoke for 
some time, but 
plied the paddles in 
silence; but while 
they were thus glid- 
ing swiftly down 
the fair Susque- 
hanna, Montour 
found time to think 
of his happy escape 
and his strange de- 
liverer. Had the 
scout followed the 
trail and effected 
his rescue, the event would have awakened no 
surprise ; but that he should owe his liberation 
to one who might properly be considered a stran- 
ger, was an incident well calculated to excite 
astonishment. 

There were many things to be taken into con- 
sideration, relating to the whole affair, that he 
could not well understand. He wished to know 
how he—Lawson—had become acquainted with 
the fact of his capture, and where or how he 
had learned the difficult feat of tracing an Indian 
trail ; but as he was evidently not disposed to be 
communicative, he did not press the subject 
upon his attention. He pictured to himself the 
disappointment of the Oneidas, when awaking 
from their profound slumbers, they should dis- 
cover the escape of their prisoner, and the pecu- 
liar circumstances attending the same—the loss 
of their fire-arms. 

The reader must have seen by the account 
given of that achievement, that it would have 
been very easy for Lawson and our hero to have 
slain the natives on the spot; but feelings of 
humanity, coupled with the wish to prove to the 

- chief and his warriors that they were not the 
most cunning people to be found and the hard- 
est to circumvent, had induced them to take the 
course they had. Montour was glad that Law- 
son had determined upon such a procedure, for 
he was tired of beholding the shedding of blood, 
and of participating in such transactions, when 
any other course could be pursued with safety. 

Another consideration served to influence 
them to mercy; the Oneidas, though belonging 
to the Iroquois confederacy, were somewhat 
divided in their sentiments respecting the policy 

.of making war upon the whites; and some of 
them had already avowed their determination to 
remain neutral, while a very few were inclined 
to take sides with the settlers against their Eng- 
lish and tory enemies. 

The chief whom we have named as the leader 
of the little war-party, was in facta Seneca; but 
to strengthen the waning faith of the Oneidas, 
he professed a great friendship for them. He 
Was to a certain extent successful, and obtained 
considerable influence over the minds of a few 
young braves who thirsted for renown. Those 
into whose hands Montour had fallen, were 
nothing more than a scouting party, led by the 
wily Seneca, who wished, by involving them in 
some midnight onset in which some atrocious 
deed should be committed, to fully implicage the 
Oneidas, and identify them with the sanguinary 
plots of the Six Nations. 

When it should be known to the settlements 
on the Susquehanna, that the Oneidas had gone 
on the war-path, and taken scalps or acted as 
spies, they would cease to tamper with them and 
reckon them as others of the Iroquois league. 
Tt was thus that the politic Seneca reasoned, and 
by talking smoothly to his “cousins,” produced 
the impression that he gloried in calling himself 
an Oneida; for said he, “A great many moons 
ago the Senecas and Oneidas were but one peo- 
ple, dwelt in the same country, hunted in the 
same woods, and went on the war-path together ; 
while their women planted the Indian corn side 
by side, and took down and set up the lodges 
like sisters.” 

Thus it will be perceived that it would have 
been highly impolitic for Lawson and Montour 
to have slain this little party of Oneidas, whose 

tions had been so much stimulated by the 








cunning discourses of the Seneca ; while the 
latter, if turn, had been encouraged and set on 
by Colonel Butler, who was anxious to involve 
the Oneidas in the war to such an extent that 
they could not withdraw from the league. The 
result of the policy pursued by our hero and the 
stranger, will be seen as we proceed with our 


.— 

hey afterward learned, that with the first 
faint streaks of daylight, the warriors awoke, 
and springing up from their couch of leaves, 
missed their prisoner. They glanced at each 
other in alarm, and then looked for their guns. 
Shame and anger struggled in their untutored 
breasts with terrible power, when they discover- 
ed the trick that had been played upon them. 

With their faces fixed upon the ground, no 
one cared to speak. They knew that they had 
been fully in the reach of the white man’s ven- 
geance, and doubted not that he had spared them 
in very contempt for their weakness and want of 
skill, and not through feelings of mercy. This 
idea seemed to increase their confusion, and 
made them think that they cut a contemptible 
figure as warriors. 

They sat down, smoked in mournful silence, 
and tried to think of means of retrieving their 
tarnished honor. What would their people say 
of them when they reached home without scalps, 
prisoners, or arms? Would they not be met 
with contempt, and jeered at by those who had 
trodden the war-path successfully? Such were 
some of the reflections of the little party of na- 
tives, while our hero was passing rapidly down 
the river toward the valley. 

Suddenly Roland ceased to ply the paddle, 


and fixed his eyes upon a clump of trees upon / 


the bank. 
“ What do you see?” asked Lawson. 
“ Human figures,” replied Montour. 
“Your eyes are sharp, young man,” said the 


other. 
“ Constant watchfulness has made me quick 


of sight, although I cannot well claim any supe- 
riority over you in that respect, judging by the 
specimen which you have given of your skill in 
tracing a trail,” rejoined Roland. 

“Ah, my young friend, I was once more 
skilled in woodcraft than at present; but a resi- 
dence of some years amid other scenes, has some- 
what lessened my ability to detect a sign or 
level a rifle with accuracy. But keep a good 
watch of yonder growth of timber. Do you see 
anything now ?” 

“I do—men in green uniforms—let us hug the 
other shore—they are some of Batler’s rangers.” 

“Hold ! I see forms on the other bank also!” 
exclaimed Lawson. 

“Right, sir—I perceive them—dressed in 
green, too. The middle of the river, then, only 
remains to us.” 

“We may take the middle of the river, but 
we cannot pass yonder point inysafety. We 
shall certainly be fired upon from beth banks.” 

Both quickly reversed their strokes, stopped 
the motion of the canoe, and forced it back sev- 
eral yards against the current by their energetic 
efforts. 

They now naturally queried what course it 
was most proper to pursue under the circum- 
stances. To go forward or backward would be 
attended with danger, for the designs of the to- 
ries were already sufficiently manifest. 

“There is but little time to deliberate—we 
must act with decision. What do you re- 
commend ?” asked Montour. 

“TI cannot well answer that question. If we 
could manage to get ashore above them, we 
might perhaps baffle pursuit,” said Lawson. 

Immediately the head of the canoe was turned 
up stream and toward the bank. As soon as 
this movement was seen by the men on shore, 
they changed their position, those on the left 
side running toward the spot to which Montour 
was steering, while those upon the right ran to 
get opposite the fugitives and lessen the distance 
between them as much as possible, 

Perceiving that the enemy had left the spot 
which they were desirous to pass, the direction 
of the little vessel was again changed to its for- 
mer and original course, and every nerve was 
strained to give it a rapid motion. They re- 





ceived, as they expected, a scattering fire from 
both banks, but the distance was such that no 
injury was sustained by the parties at whom the 
shots were aimed. 

“The Royal Greens must practise target 
shooting,” said Montour to his companion, ~ 

“ Yes, there is need ; but you must remember 
that the distance is considerable, and the gliding 
motion of our fairy bark necessarily adds to the 
difficulty of sending a bullet to its destined mark. 
Ah! that struck near us; let us not congratu- 
late ourselves too soon. There is yet time 
enough to do us harm.” 

“I can form no very accurate idea of their 
numbers,” observed Roland. 

“T should think there might be a dozen of 
them in all. They are probably two small par- 
ties sent out by Butler to reconnoitre along the 
banks, and so down to the valley, or as near it as 
they deem it prudent to go,” returned Lawson. 
thoughtfully. 

“ Look yonder, Mr. Lawson, toward the sum- 
mit of that crag on our left, and tell me if you 
see any object there?” said Montour, with a 
start of surprise. Instantly the eyes of the 
stranger turned toward the spot designated. 

“TI perceive, indistinctly, through the leafy 
foliage of a bush, the figure of a tall man,” an- 
swered Lawson. 

‘‘A noble heart beats in that stalwort form ; it 
is Dunbar, the scout of the Susquehanna. And 
see! near him arises another figure—a red man,” 
added Montour, still more dexterously using his 
paddle. 

“ The native looks like a Delaware.” 

“ It is Castanego, the chief of the Lenni Len- 
apes. They are on the trail of the Oneidas. 
They see our enemies, and are trying to discover 
the cause of so much running and firing. Dun- 
bar knows the sound of my riflu—I will discharge 
it to attract his attention. By heavens! there is 
a good mark—that fellow standing close to the 
water, just below, waiting for us to pass. I 
always shudder at the idea of slaying a human 
creature, but he must die.” 

Montour dropped the paddle into the bottom 
of the birchen bark, caught his rifle and brought 
it to his face with a quickness acquired only by 
long practice. One not familiar with such things 
would not have believed that he had even seen 
the whole length of the barrel, much less the 
small delicate sights, before the hammer fell, 
and the report went echoing amid the crags and 
defiles. 

The tory ranger uttered no cry, gave no sign 
of pain, and fell forward into the Susquehanna. 

“ He is gone,” said Lawson. “ The long road 
that has no end is all before him.” 

“Take them alive, lads! take them alive, if 
possible!” shouted a voice from the shore, which 
Montour recognized as that of Sergeant Norton, 
whose name on another occasion has been 
mentioned. 

“Into the water, some six or eight of you, 
down there, and bring the rascals ashore, at all 
hazards !” he added. 

It now appeared that the party was some- 
what larger than they had imagined it to. be, 
and that several still remained below the bend, 
where (they afterward learned) they had been 
breakfasting in two squads, at the time their ap- 
proach had been discovered. Notwithstanding 
the order to swim off to the canoe was far from 
an agreeable one to the rangers, some half a 
dozen threw off their green frocks and obeyed 
it. 

“They think shooting would be too merciful 
for us,’’ said Lawson. 

“ They wish to see us hanged,” returned Mon- 
tour, “ but some of those poor fellows that are 
now floundering in the water, will never live to 
see that operation. Ah, look, my friend! there 
is a pleasant sight for us—Dunbar and the Dela- 
ware are moving this way. It will not be long 
before we shall hearthe voice of that deadly wea- 
pon that he grasps in his right hand.” 

“Do you suppose he really recognized the re- 
port of your rifle ?”” added Lawson, hurriedly, 
as he placed the guns they had taken from the 
Oneidas in such a way that they gould be con- 
veniently used. 

“‘ He is so familiar with its tones that he knows 
them as well as he does my own. He is advance- 
ing cautiously and unseen, and the quick-eyed 
Delaware is equally cunning. Here is work— 
let us attend to it.” 

By this time the most expert of the swimmers 
had gotten within a few yards of the canoe, but 
hesitated about coming nearer ; and few persons 
there are who would not have evinced some re- 
luctance about being the first to draw the fire of 
two experienced woodsmen, of whose skill they 
had already received some proof by the fall of 
one of their comrades, from a point ten times as 
remote. ‘They paused, and no doubt internally 
cursed the order that had sent them to meet 
their death; for they were well aware that at 
least two of them were likely to suffer before the 
men could be secured. 





“Swim back!” said Montour, presenting his 
rifle at the nearest, “ swim back, for as red as 
as you are with the blood of good men and true, 
I have no desire to take advantage of your pre- 
sent exposed condition.” 

“On, men, on! his gun isn’t loaded! I’ve 
watched him ever since he fired it, and not a par- 
ticle of powder and. never a ball has he put into 
it since!” cried the sergeant from the shore. 

“ Don’t spare them,” said Lawson, in a low 
voice ; “they are covered with crime, and crim- 
son with murders.” 

The man who had been in advance: fell back 
and suffered a bolder companion to take the 
lead. Lawson fired at him, he sank, arose 
again, and then his less daring friend supported 
him with his left hand and struck out for the 
shore. 

“‘Now’s your time, boys!’ shouted the ser- 
geant. “Both of their guns are empty.” En- 
couraged by this assertion, the rangers made a 
fresh demonstration, but soon had cause to re- 
pent their rashness ; for they were met with 
rapid discharges, which not only extinguished 
their ardor but life itself in several instances, only 
three of the number who had taken to the water 
surviving to reach the shore, and two of those 
were severely wounded. 

Now it happened that the scout and the Dela- 
ware were on the same side of the river with the 
sergeant, and while the latter stood pouring forth 
all kinds of reproaches and imprecations upon 
his men, for what he had termed their coward- 
ice, a ball from Dunbar’s rifle entered his breast 
and stretched him dying upon the ground. 
Finding themselves attacked from another quar- 
ter, the remainder of the rangers fled after direct- 
ing three or four ineffectual fires at the canoe, 
leaving our friends the quiet occupants of the 
inglorious field. 

With a feeling of sincere regret that human 
passions should bring men into such antago- 
nistic relations, Montour put the head of the 
light canoe toward the shore, where the Dela- 
ware and the scout were calmly standing. 





CHAPTER X. 
EVENTS AT WYOMING. 


Tue sun of the second day of July arose 
bamly and bright, greeting fair Wyoming as 
pleasantly and cheerfully as it had ever in the 
past. 

Ellen Devron and Elvira Hudson, at a very 
early hour, before the glistening dew had dried 
from the grass, walked toward the spot where 
the home of the former had once been, but of 
which only a few blackened logs remained. 
Their kind neighbors had talked of building 
another cabin near the site of the old one, and 
some timber had already been drawn there for 
that object. As they were slowly proceeding in 
the direction of the desolated dwelling, they saw 
Martin Secord approaching them with hasty 
steps, and a face giving unequivocal evidénces 
of excitement. 

The maidens did not hail his appearance with 
smiles, nor did his manner augur an interview of 
a very pleasing nature. 

“T have come, young ladies,” he said, bow- 
ing stiffly, “to do you an important service. 
Danger is close at hand, and if you wish for 
security, you will hasten to Fort Wintermoot.” 

“We give the preference to Fort Forty,” re- 
turned Elvira. 

“Fort Forty will not do!” exclaimed Mar- 
tin. ‘TI tell you there is safety only in Winter- 
moot’s Fort.” 

“Ts the danger pressing?” inquired Ellen. 

“ So pressing that the sooner young maidens 
like you are where I have said, the better.” 

“Let us go back to the cabin, then, and spread 
the alarm ; there are others who need a place of 
security. Weare not the only maidens in the 
valley,” said Miss Hudson, fixing a penetrating 
look upon Martin. 

“ Be not so foolish!” cried the latter, quickly 
and energetically. 
warning are meant for you alone. 
low me, if you value safety or even life, for Wyo- 
ming is near the hour of its—” 

“What would you say ?” exclaimed Ellen, 
anxiously, 

“ That this valley is near the hour of that 
bloody baptism of which I spoke sometime ago,” 
said another voice, and immediately Lanaway 
stepped from the thicket near them. 

“T cannot and will not comprehend your 
meaning. Ifthere is indeed a terrible calamity, 
such as war sometimes brings, hanging over 
Wyoming, then in gentle pity’s name, come 
with us and sound your warnings in the ears of 
those who will make speedy preparation to pro- 
vide for the general good as much as conditions 
willadmit. Why do you speak these words of 
mystery to young maidens only ?” 

“ This is no time for explanations—we cannot 
stop to tamper or-to overcome your: silly objec- 





tions by arguments. We have come to save 
you and you only, and our warning cannot be 
extended to others,” returned Lanaway, sternly. 

“ Elvira, I fear these men,” whispered Ellen 
to her fair friend. : 

“Reflect quickly and decide without loss of 
time. Will you voluntarily go with us to Fort 
Wintermoot?”’ ‘added Lanaway, with a deter- 
mined look. 

“Not with you—when our friends fly there 
for safety, we will go with them—not before !’”” 
replied Ellen, firmly. 

“Then, by heavens, you shall be saved 
against your will!” exclaimed Lanaway; and 
springing forward threw his arms about the fairy 
figure of Ellen, and lifted her as if she had been 
‘but a child. Martin Secord imitated his exam- 


ple, and Elvira Hudson was soon imprisoned in 


his strong grasp. 

“Now to the river!” said Lanaway, and 
moved away as fast as he could. 

“Stop, dar, you white Mohawks! what de 
debbil you ’bout? By de Lord you better quit 
dat game anyhow !” shouted a voice that could 
not have belonged to any one save Cato; and 
that faithful individual was at that critical janc- 
ture seen making very long and very hasty 
strides after Lanaway and Martin. The latter 
being in the rear, was consequently soonest 
overtaken. Laying one tawny hand upon Elvira’s 
arm to prevent her receiving a fall, he planted 
such a stunning blow upon the ear of the offender 
with the other, that he fell as suddenly as if a 
rifle ball had entered his forehead. Pausiag 
only long enough to see Miss Hudson safely on 
her feet, he pursued Lanaway with such speed 
that ten seconds had not passed before he had 
served him in the same manner. 

Now Cato was very large, stout and bony, 
and his blows were by no means jokes to be re- 
ceived without effect, and the two recipients of 
his impartial favors laid motionless on the 
ground “while one with moderate haste might 
count a hundred.” 

While the faculties of the two discomfited 
gentlemen remained in abeyance, the young 
ladies improved the time so well, that they were 
a considerable distance from the scene under the 
able escort of Cato, before they (Lanaway and 
Secord) had recovered the position natural to 
human bipeds. 

When our young ladies reached home they 
had so far recovered their equanimity as to be able 
to give a very good account of the incident, 
taking care not to color their version of it so 
highly as to excite unnecessary alarm. While 
they were relating the story of their morning’s 
adventure, a horseman was seen passing at a 
gallop down to the valley towards Naticoke. 

All the inmates of the cabin sprang into the 
open air to see who it was that rode so reckless. 
ly. The sharp eyes of Ellen were the first to 
recognize the rider. She needed but one glance 
to assure her that it was Roland Montour—the 
brave, modest and handsome young man who 
had snatched her from the very jaws of death 
not long before, and also rendered her beloved 
parent @ most important service. It is not in 
the nature of sensible and pure-minded young 
damsels to forget services rendered by the gal- 
lant, the prepossessing, the well-favored and well- 
formed, of the opposite sex ; and indeed they 
would be false to their better instincts were it 
otherwise. It isto unpresuming woman that 
manhood (be it ever so hardy) turns for the 
quiet enjoyments of life, and were she insensible 
to his favors and ungrateful for his attentions, 
half the charm of existence would be lost. 

Bad news spreads rapidly, and soon it was 
known through the valley, that Butler and his 
rangers, and a strong body of the allied nations 
(consisting mostly, however, of Senecas), were 
approaching. That Dunbar and Montour had 
something to do with awakening the inhabitants, 
is quite evident from what we have been able to 
learn from the somewhat indefinite records of 


| those troublous times. That they were acquaint- 


| 


“These friendly words of | 
Come, fol- | 


ed with the movements of the enemy is so well 
known to the reader of these veracious chapters, 
that to make the affirmation would be a work of 
supererogation. 

The scout had been actixe in his exertions to 
avert the impending calamity, by taking proper 
care to meet it as the contingency required ; but 
as he had stated at Hudson’s, he was disap- 
pointed in many of the expectations which he 
had cherished. He had spoken to many of the 
inhabitants concerning Wintermoot, Lanaway 
and Secord, but as he had expected, found few 
willing to credit the tale which he told. Roland 
Montour also confirmed the words of his friend 
by every gneans that lay in his power; but had 
the extreme mortification to find all his warn- 
ings entirely disregarded, listened to witha sneer, 
or downright apathy. 

From these infatuated people he turned with 
a feeling of mingled indignation and pity. He, 
however, was not discouraged, but resolved to 
do all he could to defend the place, and protect 
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the many helpless ones to be found in the val- 
ley. Im a particular manner did he think of 
Ellen Devron, and he mentally and solemnly 
pledged himself to save her from the fary of the 
merciless foe, even at the sacrifice of life itself ; 
so deep and lasting was the impression which 
her beauty had made on a heart naturally alive 
to an appreciation of the beautifal, and the claims 
of innocence. 

Many persons think deeply and much, without 
being suspected of anything of the kind; and 
Montour was one of that character. Since the 
first moment he had looked upon the pretty face 
of Ellen, her image had been impressed upon 
his mindin such vivid colors that it could not 
be effaced without a greater effort than he was 
disposed to make, There were seasons when he 
attempted to think less of one whom he really 
believed would never sustain a nearer and dear- 
er relation than that she then sustained. Exer- 
tions of this nature were always attended with 
an oppressive weight of sadness, which depress- 
ed his spirits to such a degree that nothing save 
the excitement of the trail and the -dangers of 
some difficult achievement could entirely 
obliterate. 

To have looked upon him while threading the 
forest with Dunbar, and daring the perils of 
partizan malice and Indian cunning, few would 
have imagined the fair idea of Ellen was pictured 
in his soul as in aclear and perfect mirror, Who 
may say how much this goft reflection of the 
maiden nerved his arm, and how much strength it 
gave to his limbs when he dogged the footsteps 
of the common enemy ; or how much it stimu- 
lated him to put forth those efforts (in conjunc- 
tion with the scout) which the uninitiated might 
almost have deemed superhuman. We have 
not said, nor do we now assert, that our hero 
was inlove; we leave that matter to make itself 
apparent in due time, whether it be so or other- 
wise. It is not ours to anticipate ; for it is to be 
understood that the reader has the same chance 
to draw conclusions that we have ; and we wi 
not be so bold as to give ourself credit for more 
sagacity than others having the same means of 
judging. 

It is impossible to fathom well the secret 
workings of the human heart, even when it has 
the capacity to. reflect some of its emotions on 
the face and in the conduct. 

While the “stern alarms of war” are rever- 
berating through the valley of Wyoming, we find 
it necessary to look at the movements of one 
who figures prominently in these chapters—Dun- 
bar—honest, upright Danbar—a man who loves 
the right because it agrees best with his noble 
nature—a person rough in external seeming, but 
sensitive as a woman in all that pertains to the 
heart. 


We perceive him approaching a dwelling a 


’ few miles below Mr. Hudson’s, with slow and 


thoughtful: steps. Sometimes he pauses and 
passes his hand across his brow as if to render 
his ideas more lucid and quicken his powers of 
perception. He is obviously at a loss in regard 
to some important matter, and not only per- 
plexed but also troubled, providing we take his 
expression as a true index of his feelings. With 
his rifle in the hollow of his flexed arm, he 
reaches the door and knocks. 


During the short interval that elapses before 
his modest summons is answered, his sun-burned 
visage gives fresh evidence of a mind much agi- 
tated. He hears a light step upon the floor 
within, and his stout heart beats with rapid pul- 
sations. What mayic is there in a footstep, that 
it can so affect one who is so venturesome on the 
trail, so daring where there is danger, so calm, 
cool and self-reliant when those very qualitics 
are necessary to secure success * 


The door opens, and a female, of perhaps 
twenty-two summers, stands before him, who 
changes color, is confused’; but instantly recov- 
ering her equanimity, bids our hero enter. And 
while the first common-place greetings are being 
interchanged, we will take the (we hope) par- 
donable liberty of stealing a few inquisitive and 
serutinizing glances at the young lady’s form and 
features. 

Although she may have reached the age which 
we have named, those years seem none too 
many to develop a beauty like hers; for she is 
certainly blessed with what even the most pru- 
dent Quaker might safely call a “comely coun- 
tenance.” She is not gifted with that loveliness 
which is mercly physical, but that which is de- 
rived from a pure, truth-loving and natural soul. 
By the last adjective we mean that she was not 
spoiled by those ariiticial accomplishments that 
so often turn the minds of so many youthful 
maidens dwelling in cities. Her figure is of such 
proportions that it at once gives the idea of 
symmetry, and that without taxing the imagi- 
nation. But itis not her person that so much 
attracts attention as the eyes ; and the latter bor- 
row all their soft, yet speaking eloquence, from 
the mind, whose fitting representatives they ap- 
pear to be. Ah, how much is the human face 
indebted to the eyes, and how much mischief 
have those orbs accomplished when placed be- 
neath the “ fringed lids ” of a fairwoman! Just 
hear the eye-stricken poet-lover pour forth his 
emotions in nambers of rare beauty : 


“ The pearly lustre of the moon went out: 
The mossy banks and the meandering paths, 
The happy flowers and the repining trees, 
Were seen no more : the very roses’ odors 
Died in the arms of the adoring airs. 
All—all expired, save thee— save less than thoa: 
Save only the divine light in thine eyee— 
Bave but the soul in thine uplifted eyes. 
I saw but them—they were the world to me. 
T saw but them— saw only them for hours— 
Saw only them until the moon went down.” 


The scout accepted the proffered seat, and for 
& moment sat looking abstractedly at hie rifle, 
which he had placed against the wall within 
reach. The pretty Quakeress (for such she was) 
relieved his embarrassment by asking in a soft 
and pleasing voice which sounded wondrously 
musical to Dunbar’s ears : 

“What news bringest thon, friend David ?” 

The scout remained silent an instant, and then 
replied : 

“‘ News that you will not be glad to hear, Miss 
Hammond.” 











“That may well be said, for it has been long 
since we have heard aught save of wars and ru- 
mors of wars.” 

“Where is your father.and. William ?” 

“They have gone forth to muster the men, 
to prepare for the defence of our ill-fated settle- 
ment; although itis against their principles to 
draw the sword.” 

“In these times, Miss Hammond, all men 
who love liberty, of whatever sect they may be, 
may take arms, I reckon, in the defence of their 
homes and their rights,” said the scout, casting 
a furtive glance at his comely companion. 

“Tam fally of thy opinion, David, although 
once I thought differently. The simple fee of 
existence has to be kept with the sword; for 
these enemies of ours have no mercy—pity neither 
young nor old—respect not gray hairs, nor soften 
at the sight of beauty in distress.” 

“T have come to tell you, Miss Hammond—” 

“Thou mayest call me Hester, David.” 

“To tell you that there will be a battle here 
to-morrow.” 

“A battle, sayest thou !” ; 

“Ay, @ great and decisive battle, as I may 
say.” 

“Friend David, thou art a man of sound 
judgment and of honest purpose, and I desire 
that thou wilt tell me frankly what thy opinion 
is, of the result of the battle of which thou 
speakest ?”” 

“Miss Hester, I will answer you with that 
bluntness that constitutes a part of my nateral 
disposition, as ’twere. It is my solemn belief 
that we shall be beaten in the fight of to-morrow. 
Fort Wintermoot will be given up to the enemy 
this night, unless I can muster enough men to 
repulse the advancing tories and Senecas.” 

“ Wintermoot is false, then ?” 

“False as the great deceiver himself, as Imay 
say!” 

“ If thou sayest it, I can believe thee, friend 
David ; but thou wilt find few that are equally 
credulous.” 

“]T have heard, Miss Hammond, that one of 
the Wintermoots was highly thought of here— 
by your father and brother,” added the scout, 
with evident effort. 

“T know to what thou dost refer, but perhaps 
thou art laboring under some delusion in the 
matter. It is true that he has at times been quite 
attentive here, but I think I may assert that he 
has received no encouragement from me to— 
to lengthen his visits or make them more fre- 
quent,” said Miss Hammond, looking steadily 
upon the floor, and exhibiting upon her hand- 
some features something like a well defined 
blush. 

“Tam glad for your sake that the friendship 
is no more intimate, for you will hear that of 
him and his brothers, before twenty-four hours, 
that will make them cheeks of yours grow pale 
with terror and indignation. If there is any place 
of safety that you know of, you had better seek 
it by all means before the sun of to-morrow 
rises.” 

“Thou mockest me, friend David. I know 
of no place where the malignity and cunning of 
our foes cannot reach me!” she returned with a 
sigh. 

*T know it well, Miss Hester, and therefore I 
came over to tell you that if the battle goes 
against us to-morrow, if I survive the fight, I 
will come here to save you, although I should 
have to cut my way through the serricd ranks of 
our victors, or run through a river of fire, to 
reach you.” 

The scout had hitherto spoken in a low and 
quiet manner, but now he raised his voice and 
spoke with mach vehemence. Miss Hammond 
seemed much affected by his last remark, and 
answered with a warmth that must have been 
gratifying to his sensitive heart. ° 

“ Most willingly shall [ accept thy protection, 
if it be not purchased at too high a cost.” 

“Miss Hammond, David Dunbar is not the 
man to ask an exorbitant price for his services, 
especially of a woman,” returned the scout, 
mournfully, and evidently somewhat hurt at the 
supposed meaning of the young lady. 

“ Thou hast mistaken my meaning, David,” 
she answered, quickly, laying her hand on Dun- 
bar’s grm. “I simply intended to be under- 
stood to say that I should humbly and gratefully 
accept the safeguard of thy arm, if I could with- 
out exposing thee to too much danger.” 

“ T beg your pardon, Miss Hester. I know 
that you wouldn’c willingly wound the feelin’s of 
any one, however rough and unpolished he may 
happen to be in his ways. But I wished to say, 
that if things take a bad turn, and your father 
and brother shouldn’t be able to protect yon, 
I’ll come to you if there’s enough of life in me to 
do so.” 

“Friend David, Iam sure that I feel very 
grateful.” 

“And I am sure that there never was a human 
bein’ more welcome !” said the scout, emphati- 
cally, not daring to raise his humid eyes to 
those brightly beautifully ones that were beam- 
ing on him so kindly, and speaking to him in the 
eloquent language of the soul—a language so 
voiceless here on earth that it can never be inter- 
preted by the lips. 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE QUAKERESS. 


Why did not honest Dunbar lift his gaze 
from the white, sanded floor and see what he 
might have seen pictured on the gentle face 
that was turned timidly upon him? Why did 
he not look up, if but for a single instant, and 
meet the world of sweet meaning that reposed in 
the dark eyes of Hester ? 

Ah, dull David! his unpresuming eyes did 
not wander farther than the tip of the little foot 
that just peeped from beneath the home-made 
skirt—home-made, but nevertheless neat and 
becoming. 

“J must go,” he said, at length, after an awk- 
ward pause, 

“Not quite yet, David. I hear some one 
coming; perhaps it is father, or William,” re- 
plied Hester, going to the window. 

“What do you seo?” inquired the scout. 











“ Several persons, and Wintermoot is among 
them.” 

“ Shall I go or stay?” asked Dunbar. 

“Stay, if you have any friendship for me,” 
answered the maiden, hurriedly. 

“ God knows how much of that I have!” he 
exclaimed. 

“T fear these men who are coming—I feel 
that some trial is before me; but let what will 
come of it, I rely on thee, | avid.” 

“ You may rely on me as far as mortal power 
can go—as longas body and soul are together— 
till the nateral breath and strength which God 
has given me have been conquered by the hand 
of death !” 

Farther speech was prevented by a sharp 
knocking. Hester paused a moment to collect 
herself, and then opened the door. Wintermoot, 
who stood on the steps, said : 

“How do you do, Hester?” and entered, 
leaving his companions outside. He was quite 
into the room andthe door was shut, before he 
perceived Dunbar ; and it was apparent to both 
the latter and Miss Hammond that the recogni- 
tion was not a pleasant one. He nodded to the 
scout and took a seat near the window. 

That the presence of Dunbar embarrassed him 
was obvious. He, however, made a faint attempt 
to disguise his chagrin, and made a few com- 
mon-place remarks with a very bad grace, which 
were scarcely noticed by the scout. Finding 
that our worthy friend had no intentipn of going, 
he considered the nest way of approaching the 
subject uppermost in his mind ; for it could not 
escape the penetration of Hester that he had a 
particular purpose in view. 

“T called in to speak some words to you in a 
confidential way,” he said, at length. 

“Tam ready to listen to thee,” replied the 
young lady. 

“ What I would say is for your ear alone.” 

“Mr. Dunbar is a particular friend, and thee 
need not fear to speak freely in his hearing,” 
added Miss Hammond. 

“ What | have to communicate is very im- 
portant, and concerns you only,” was the re- 
joinder. 

“I wait to hear thee speak, sir,”’ was the quiet 
response. 

“ Mr. Dunbar,” said Wintermoot, desperately, 
I wish to confer a few moments with Miss Ham- 
mond on important and strictly private matters ; 
will you oblige me by leaving the room ?” 

“The instant Miss Hammond desires me to 
go, I will do so without delay,” the scout 
replied. 

The face and brow of Wintermoot flushed 
with anger, and turning to the maiden, he said, 
in a lower tone of voice : 

“Miss Hammond, I came here out of pure 
regard to you to do you a service. I have dis- 
covered that it will be no longer safe for you to 
remain you.” 

“ Where would thee recommend me to go?” 

“Up to our stockade, where you will find 
several young ladies of your acquaintance, Ellen 
Devron and Elvira Hudson among the number.” 

“J have heard that Fort Forty is the strong- 
est of all the places of defence in the valley.” 

“ Let me say to you,” added Wintermoot, in 
a whisper, “that the fort that bears my father’s 
name is the only place of safety in Wyoming.” 

“When my friends return, I will not fuil to 


ask their advice, for I cannot think of acting 


without their consent.” 

“You must decide quickly ; while you are 
deliberating this chance of safety may pass,” 
said Wintermoot, earnestly. 

“As I have seid, I will consult my friends.” 

“Miss Hammond—yonu must go now; I have 
come on purpose to attend you to the fort.” 

“T decline going with thee.” 

“If you have any friendship for me—” 

“ Nay, I have but little friendship for thee.” 

Wintermoot seemed utterly confounded by the 
calm avowal of the maiden. 

“And why is your friendship for me so 
slight ?”’ he asked, coloring with vexation. 

“Twill tell thee frankly; because thon art 
false to thy country, and leagued with the ene- 
mies of peace and liberty,” said Miss Hammond, 
firmly. 

“ By heavens, this is your work !” exclaimed 
Wintermoot, starting to his feet and advancing 
toward Dunbar with his eyes flashing fury. 

“EF have never yet called you a tory to your 
face (although I have given some hints that 
couldn’t well be mistaken), but now I call you as 
villanous a tory as ever conspired agin an honest 
man, fired a dwelling, or killed a neighbor in 
cool blood!” said the scout, without betraying 
the least agitation. 

“Spying, lying, scouting seoundrel!” ex- 
claimed Wintermoot, fiercely. 

Dunbur arose from his seat, and without a 
word doubled his fist and knocked the tory down; 
then seizing him by the collar, dragged him to 
the door and thrust him out. This was done so 
quickly that Miss Hammond scarcely knew what 
was transpiring until she heard the door close, 
and the bolt that secured it move into its place. 

“ Pardon me, Miss Hester, for doing such a 
thing in your presence, but I couldn’t listen to 
his talk any longer. He is such a traitor that I 
have no feelin’s in common with him, as 
*twere.”” 

“I don’t reproach thee, David, I only fear 
that he will do thee mischief before he departs. 
I will look from the window and observe their 
movements.” 

“What are they doing, Hester?” 

“ They are giving Wintermoot a drink from a 
canteen. Verily, he seems much affected by 
the blow thou didst deal him. Now they are 
talking hurriedly and energetically. I think 
they meditate a deed of wickedness; they have 
produced a strong cord, and—” 

“And what?” 

“They have fastened it toa branch of the red 
oak in front of the house. In heaven’s name, 
David, what Coes it mean ?” 

‘« No matter, Hester, what it means, do not let 
it trouble you. I may say that I’m a host, as 
*twere, and don’t fear no half-dozen royalists in 
the country.” 

“ They will take thy life; is there no way of 
escape ?” she exclaimed. 





“TJ don’t think I shall die in that sort of way, 
though there’s no tellin’ what may happen to 
one in the world, it’s so full of changes ; but I’ve 
allers had a notion that I should give up things 
of an airthly natur either on the field of batile 
or on the trail. Yes, that’s the way I hope to 
leave this sublunary state.” 

“My strength and courage fail me—I shali 
faint—I shall die with horror!” cried the maiden, 
covering her face with her hands, 

“ Nay, Miss Hester, don’t let it worry you and 
give you pain, as ’twere, for one life isn’t much 
in these times, and an honest man aint never 
afeared to meet his death, in a good cause, when 
his time comes.” 

“Do not speak of such a possibility. . I tell 
thee the thought makes me shiver with terror. 
David, they are preparing to force the door.” 

“ Fear not—not a hair of thy innocent head 
shall be harmed.” 

“ Think of thyself—not of me!” added Hester, 
in faltering accents. 

“ Be calm—do you not see this—and these, 
too?’ said the scout, pointing to his rifle and a 
brace of pistols hitherto concealed beneath his 
hunting frock. 

Instantly a gleam of hope irradiated the face 
of Hester. She sprang toa closet and took from 
the same a small pair of weapons similar to those 
concealed beneath Dunbar’s coat. 

“ Little execution will they do in your white 
hands,” said the scout, with a smile. 

Hester laid the pistols upon the table, looked 
at them a moment as if conscious of her inability 
to use them properly, and then taking them up 
again, held them more resolutely than before. 

Danbar stepped to the window, but the in- 
stant he appear there, a musket-ball shivered a 
pane of glass and passed very near his person, 

“Come out! come out! or we will beat the 
door down !” shouted Wintermoot. 

‘Go away,” cried the scout, “or mischief will 
befall you. I’m armed, and it wont take no 
great provocation to induce me to send a rifle- 
ball through cne or more of ye, as ’twere.” 

While Dunbar was giving this friendly warn- 
ing, some one from without discharged a pistol 
at random, and the leaden messenger striking 
the sash, glanced toward the spot where Miss 
Hammond was standing, perforating the sleeve 
of her dress, and slightly wounding her arm. 
The scout sprang toward her, and asked (while 
his cheeks assumed an unwonted paleness) if she 
was hurt, and received the welcome answer that 
she was not. 

Was it not somewhat singular that the man 
whom no danger could daunt, and who never 
trembled for his own safety, should suddenly 
display a pallid face when the pistol bullet pass- 
ed so near the person of the young woman ? 

Before the scout’s hardy visage had recovered 
its wonted ruddiness, heavy blows upon the cabin 
door admonished those within, that the royal- 
ists were beating it down with an axe, Dun- 


-bar sprang into the narrow entry and again 


warned them to go away, bat without producing 
any effect upon those whom he was addressing, 
other than to stimulate their efforts. 

Had the dwellings of those unquiet times been 
constructed according to modern architecture 
the work of beating down a door and forcing an 
entrance would have been a task easily accom- 
plished ; but such was not the case. The cabins 
were built of heavy logs sometimes squared by 
the axe, and ofien fitted into the fabric without 
such labor. Many a dwelling was in all essen- 
tials a miniature block-house, quite well pre- 
pared to withstand a siege, and to ward off the 
sudden onsets of prowling savages, or predatory 
parties of tories. The doors were made of solid 
and heavy material, and the fastenings within 
were so adjusted as to be made available at a 
moment’s notice, and to be capable of resisting 
a very vigorous assault. 

Had not this been the case, a few blows of 
the axe in the determined hand of Wintermoot, 
would have given the tories free access to the 
cabin ; but as it was, considerable labor was re- 
quired to secure that object. } 

Admonishing Hester to be of good cheer, the 
scout kept his position in the entry, waiting until 
the first opening which Wintermoot might make 
should give him an opportunity to use his weap- 
ons. While he was thus silently biding his 
time, it is probable that some part of his person 
was seen through a crevice, for a cry from Miss 
Hammond warned him that danger was mena- 
cing him from another direction. A single step 
across the threshold, explained the meaning of 
the young ludy’s alarm ; two of the tories were 
about to enter through a window. Dunbar’s 
first act was to throw himself between Hester 
and the assailants; for he feared that an ill- 
directed bullet frem the muskets which they 
carried might do her harm. It was now that the 
high qualities of the scout’s courage began to 
be exhibited. 

“Down! back, fools!” he cried. “ Why do 
ye tempt me to slay you! Well, there is for 
you, if you will have it so, though I’ve spared 
you hitherto because you are feller-creturs.” 
Dunbar’s pistols flashed, and the men disap- 
peared from the window. 

Without pausing to ascertain how much mis- 
chief he had done, he sprang into the entry 
again just in time to see the blade of the axe 
forced through the door by a powerful blow. 
He had just raised his rifle to fire through the 
aperture, when Hester laid her hand on his arm, 
saying, “Take these!” at the same time pre- 
senting the pistols which she had taken from the 
closet. The scout caught them quickly, and 
more quickly the contents of one of them passed 
through the opening. The report was answered 
by a groan and a muttered curse. 

“I warned them, Hester—you heard me warn 
them! But you see that it has done no good— 
anger has blinded their eyes, and perverted 
their judgment.” 

At that instant they heard one say “ Let’s burn 
the house.”’ 

“ But the girl’s in there,” replied Wintermoot. 

“Tell her to come out,” continued the other. 

“And what if she refuses *” he inquired. 

“She'll be glad to come when she secs the 
fire creep over the roof, and knows that wo’re in 
airnest.”” 








“ We'll try it,” returned Wintermoot. 

“Miss Hammond,” he added, raising hig 
voice, “ we’ve made up our minds to kill the re- 
bel at all hazards, but we wouldn’t willingly 
hurt a hair of your head, as you well know: 
therefore we ask you to come out to us, for a 
are going to burn the cabin.” 

Dunbar looked at his fair companion to ob- 
serve what effect this proposal had upon her, 

“You can easily go out by the window,” he 
said, quietly. 

Hester’s face flushed, and she cast a glance at 
Dunbar in which there were both reproach and 
resolution. She then approached the window, 
and gave her answer as follows: 

“Whatever happens, I shall remain where J 
am. Fire the dwelling, if you will, but know 
that I shall not leave it to claim protection from 
those against whose principles and deeds my 
whole nature revolts.” 

“That’s finely worded, young lady,” said 
Wintermoot, with a sneer. 

“How often hast thou visited beneath this 
humble roof in the guise of friendship, and how 
kindly hast thou been received by my father and 
brother? Ill dost thou requite their hospitality,” 
said Hester. 

“It’s of no use to think of them things now, 
By-gones are by-gones, and always willbe. The 
time has come when I can show my colors with- 
out much fear. I’m true to the king, and false 
only to rebels. The secret’s out, and I shan’t 
act the hypocrite any longer,” answered the 
tory. 

“Thou hast acted the hypocrite well, but 
there are eyes thou didst not deceive. I feared 
thee from the first.” 

“Much it grieves me, Hester Hammond, that 
I have failed to please you. You know not the 
depths of that friendship which I feel fur you. I 
would gladly save you from the evil that hangs 
over the misguided people of this fated valley. 
Go with me to the fort, and I swear to you upon 
my honor, that I will bear no malice in my heart 
for what you have said this day.” 

“ Talk not of thy honor, for thou art as desti- 
tute of it, as a dead body of warmth. Go; I 
would hear and see thee no more.” 

“Are we to part thus? And are my hopes 
thus to fade and fail ?” 

“Even so, and the sooner thy thoughts tend 
in another direction, the better for thee and for 
me.” 

“This is very madness that possesses you, 
and makes you resist my well-meant offers to 
shield you from the fiery storm of to-morrow.” 

“ The storm of to-morrow will be boldly met, 
and perhaps its lightning and its thunders will 
be turned aside,”’ added Hester. 

“Yes, that’s very true,” said the scout. 

“False prophecy—false hope!” exclaimed 
the tory. 

“Perchance I may see you before the sun 
rises and sets again,” resumed Dunbar, in a 
significant tone. 

“hear the clattering of hoofs,” whispered 
Hester. 

“ Look down toward Naticoke and see if you 
can see any one,” said Dunbar. 

Hester gazed a moment in the direction indi 
cated, and soon answered, that a man on horse- 
back was approaching. 

“Ts it one that you know? Look at him 
sharply with your bright eyes, Miss Hester,” 
returned Dunbar. 

“T think that he is a young man whom I have 
seen with thee, friend David.” 

“ Wave your handkerchief, my brave girl!” 

“ There is no need, f r he comes this way and 
thy enemies are making ready to depart; but 
they are somewhat encumbered by their three 
wounded comrades, one of whom is unable to 
walk ; they are placing him upona horse. Now 
they are moving away; thou art saved, friend 
David.” 

As Miss Hammond ceased speaking, she 
tottered and would have fallen, had not Dunbar 
supported her to a seat, where she swooned 
quite away, making the scout fel very awk- 
ward, for he had never seen a pretty maiden 
faint, and knew as much about the Greek lan- 
guage as he did concerning what was to be done 
in such an emergency; therefore after placing 
her very tenderly in a large old fashioned easy- 
chair, he stood and looked at her greatly alarm- 
ed, wondering what would come of it. Hearing 
the sound of hoofs close at the door, he hastened 
to open it. Montour entered, but he could ren- 
der no assistance, for Miss Hammond had al- 
ready begun to revive. 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE NIGHT MARCH. 


Between the hours of twelve and one, on 
the ensuing night, a smull party of men were 
moving silently up the Susquehanna. Among 
them might bave bien seen, acting as leaders, 
Roland Montour, David Dunbar, Devron and 
Castanego the Delaware chief. ‘he latter led 
twenty of his people, and some ten or fifteen 
Oneidas, who had recently summoned courage 
to side with the defenders of Wyoming. All 
counted, whites and Indian:, the party did not 
exceed seventy-five. Their object was to inter- 
cept the Royal Greens and Senecas, then de- 
seending the river to take possession of Fort 
Wintermoot. 

Great exertions had been made by Montour 
and Dunbar, to raise a large body of Delawares 
in addition to the men of Wyoming; but their 
efforts had been rewarded witi but indifferent 
success. The dwellers in the valley, as we have 
previously stated, were not disposed to believe 
implicitly in the treachery of the Wintermoots 
and Lanaway; and therfore did not feel in- 
clined to ongage in what they suspected might 
be after all but a silly and fruitless crusade by 
night, up the Susquehanna, to meet an imaginary 
foe. And so infatuated were many of the in- 
habitants, that they did not, until the following 
day, yield credence to the ramor that Colonel 
Butler and his Tory Rangers medirated an at- 
tack. It may be asked why Montour and the 
scout did not take some effectual measures to 
secure the persons of Wintermoot and Lanaway, 
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take possession of the fort, and thus stop e 
conspiracy at once. The reader will be kin 
enough to bear in mind, that the stockade men- 
tioned, was built with the ostensible purpose of 
defending the yalley, and by men professing to be 
its friends; and as friends they were generally 
considered. . 

Taking this view of the case, it would have 
required a considerable force to arrest them, and 
a body of armed men neither Montour nor Dup- 
bar had at their command. Could they have 
mustered a sufficient company, and been ac- 
knowledged as military leaders by the same, 
their first step would have been to make them- 
selves masters of the fort; but as this was not 
the case, they took the only step that remained 
for their choice ; for there were more persons 
willing to march up the river to see if the enemy 
were really approaching, and if so to resist their 
advance, than to be the first to lay violent hands 
on men who had been and still were, by the 
majority of the people, considered very good 
friends to the country and the patriot cause. 

Even now, as they moved forward, there were 
many incredulous ones among them, who spoke 
softly to each other and shook their heads in a 
dubious way. ‘Two or three of the party took 
particular pains to encourage such feelings, and 
the low whisperings grew into audible mutter- 
ings as they passed slowly along. 

“JT said from the beginning that this would 
bea wild goose chase !” exclaimed one of the 
grumblers to the man who was nearest him, 
whose name was Vanalstine. 

“And didn’t [ say so, too, neighbor ?” 

The person who had made the observation to 
which this was an answer, knew very well that 
Vanalstine had been the direct cause of his own 
discontented mutterings ; but he was ambitious 
to appear as wise as others who affected to know 
much that they had no knowledge of. 

“ What’s the use of going any further?” said 
another. 

“But little good will come of it,” added 
Vanalstine. 

“This young man Montour, and this Dunbar, 
take a great deal on their shoulders, I fancy. 
How comes it, friends, that they know so much 
more than we do about the movements of But- 
ler?” continued a fuurth. 

“Yes, that’s the very question that I want 
somebody to answer,” said a fifth. 

“My good neighbors,’ resumed Vanalstine, 
“T have no confidence in these men. They are 
comparatively strangers among us (or the young- 
est is at least), and I cannot see, fur one, why 
they are entitled to our confidence.” 

“No talkin’ there, men, no talkin’!” said 
Dunbar, coming up at that moment, and hearing 
the murmur of voices. 

“You see he takeg a vast deal of authority on 
himself,” added the one who had last spoken, as 
soon as the scout had passed on. 

“That’s the natur of sich people,” returned 
the man on his left. 

“T think,” continued Vanalstine, “‘ that some- 
thing might be done to put an end to this dis- 
graceful march.” 

“ There are several of that opinion,” was the 
immediate response of another grumbler. 

It was certain that the party was divided in 
sentiment, and that that unanimity without which 
success is never certain, and always doubtful, 
was an element that was wanting, to a serious 
extent. All these unhappy divisions, that fatal 
feeling of security which pervaded so many 
minds, had been artfully induced by the royalists, 
who, living in their very midst and secing them 
every day, improved every opportunity to pro- 
duce false impressions and to spread reports of 
the pacific intentions of the enemy, which they 
were aware would be instrumental in working 
their ruin, if accredited. Hud these internal 
enemies openly avowed their true sentiments, 
the mischief would not have been wrought; but 
this they were fur too politic to do; so the in- 
habitants of the valley walked daily over a hid- 
den mine, which could be sprung at any moment. 
While this state of things existed, it was almost, 
or quite, impossible to make any important 
movement in secrecy; for it was not easy to 
know who to trust; and the reader will not be 
surprised to learn that there were unfriendly 
ones even among those who were following 
Montour and the scout, to meet the approaching 
rangers. 

The former paused ; and while watching the 
little army as it defiled along its winding way, 
querying whether they would ‘ight when the 
hour of trial came, the Delaware glided to his 
side with a quick and noiseless step. At the 
same instant Montour heard the voices of the 
malcontents and prophets of evil, of whom we 
have just spoken, aad exclaimed in a low but 
Stern tone : 

“ Be silent, men—be silent!” 

The Delaware laughed derisively, but said 
nothing. 

Roland turned a searching glance upon him 
and asked : 

“ What mean you, Castanego ?” 

“Scorn and anger !”” replied the Delaware. 

“And for what?’ continued the young man, 

“The fully and hollow-heartedness of these 
people !” retorted the Lenape. 

“My brother is wise in the workings of the 
hnman mind, and can read well the language of 
the face when the lips are silent. What have 
you seen or heard that disturbs you ?”’ 

“Did not my brother hear those voices ?” 
said the Delaware, sharply. 

“T heard them.” 

“ What did they sound like ?” 

Montour paused to reflect, and then replied : 

“It strikes me that they were like the mutter- 
ed tones of discontent.” 

“Let them go to the Iroquois, where their 
hearts are. They are full of lies, and are afraid 
of the sound of battle. They are hissing their 
poisoned words in the ears of others, and soon 
your men will refuse to go on.” 

“I know that the Delaware has sharp eyes, 
and never sees things that are not; 
this must be looked to.” 

“Walk near them and your own ears shall be 
opened to their bad talk; and your own eyes 
shall see their hollow-hearteduess.” 


therefore 





Montour followed the suggestion of the Dela- 
ware, and soon had proof of the truth of his 
assertions. 

Having satisfied himself on that point, he 
sought Dunbar (who was among the foremost of 
the party, where his duty as leader would natu- 
rally place him), and commanicated to him what 
he had discovered, and the influence which these 
doubtful friends were exerting upon the men. 
A halt was then ordered, and the scout, Devron, 
the Delaware, and our hero held a hurried coun- 
cil, In order that their deliberations might be 
of a private nature, they withdrew a few yards 
from the main body, and were earnestly discuss- 
ing the subject, when the quick eyes of the Dela- 
ware perceived that there was considerable com- 
motion among the men. 

“The false pale face is giving them a talk,” 
he said, moodily, contracting his dark brow. 

“ Vanalstine' is haranguing them,” added 
Devron. 

“Let us go and hear what he has to say,” 
said Dunbar, and accordingly the parties ap- 
proached the scene they had just left, where the 
undisciplined soldiers were huddled together 
round Vanalstine, listening to his speech. We 
will not attempt to repeat it word for word, but 
merely give the purport of it. 

He assured them that they had been deceived 
in regard to the intentions of Colonel John But- 
ler and the Six Nations—deceived, too, by the 
very men who were now pretending to lead them 
to meet an enemy—an enemy who, happily, had 
no existence save in their imaginations. He 
went on to say that they had patiently marched 
several miles without so much as venturing to 
speak for fear of alarming the ruthless invaders 
of Wyoming, and giving them notice of their 
approach, But what had come of it? Nothing 
atall. They had as yet seen no enemies against 
which to direct their arms; and the probability 
was, that they might wait there a weck with a 
similar result. 

“Now,” he added, with a grand flourish of 
his right hand, “the question is, shall we go 
home to our families, and retire to bed to re- 
fresh ourselves for the peaceful toils of to-mor- 
row, or shall we continue this silly march under 
the command of men who know as little about 
the intentions of Butler as we do? For one he 
was in favor of the former course, unless they 
preferred to kindle some large fires and pass the 
night on the spot.” 

“Villain!” exclaimed Montour. “He is 
desirous to sacrifice these unsuspecting men, as 
a sort of propitiatory offering to the tories and 
savages.” 

“ Yes, that’s it precisely,” replied Dunbar ; 
“ but if they refuse to follow us, they will soon 
receive a bitter lesson for their foolish obstinacy. 
You'd better try and reason with them, Mr. 
Montour; you understand talkin’ better nor I 
do, for I aint remarkably blest with the gift of 
gab, as ’twere.” 

“I will remonstrate with them, though I fear 
it will do little good,” he answered, and mount- 
ing a log thus addressed the men of Wyoming. 

“Neighbors and friends, I need not remind 
you that we are surrounded by pitiless foes, for 
the experience of the last few mouths must have 
made you assensible of this fact as 1 um, or any 
other person. We have certain knowledge that 
Butler with his Tory Rangers, and a large body 
of Senecas, are coming down the river. We 
have, furthermore, the best of reasons for believ- 
ing that the stockade, known as Fort Winter- 
moot, will be betrayed into the hands of our 
enemies before the sun rises again. We call 
upon you as men, and lovers of your country, 
to stand by us and resist the advance of the 
enemy, 28 long as you can wield a weapon in 
defence of those you love, and who look to you 
for protection. The man who has just address- 
ed you, must be either a fool or a knave, for he 
counsels you to neglect your own safety and 
sleep ; while the sleepless Senecas and merciless 
rangers are hanging upon your border, and per- 
haps even now within rifle range of where we 
stand. Follow his advice if you wish for cer- 
tain destruction; but before the red sun comes 
up again, you will deeply, ay, most painfully 
regret your folly.” 

At this point in his speech, Montour felt him- 
self touched upon the shoulder, and perceived 
one whom he had not expected to see, beside 
bim—Lawson. 

“ Cease to reason with them,” he said. “ They 
are infatuated, and nothing short of the chastise- 
ment which they will soon receive, and which 
they richly merit, will euffice to bring them to 
their senses.” 

** You’ve spoken my own sentiments exactly,” 
said Dunbar, who stood near our hero and heard 
Lawson’s remark. “The cunnin’ of the tories 
has so sprinkled dust in their eyes, that they 
wont get their sight clear afore there’s been a 
blow struck that’ll stun ’em, as I may say.” 

The men of the valley now looked wistfully 
at each other, and then conversed together in 
sullen tones. The majority were finally induced, 
through the joint representations of Vanalstine 
and other grumblers, to camp upon the ground 
where they were, and in the morning return 
home. 

When Dunbar heard this resolution proclaim- 
ed by Vanalstine, he vehemently remonstrated 
in his rough but earnest way, calling on such to 
follow him as loved the whig cause and hated 
tory cruelty. About one third listened to this 
appeal, and with the Delawares and QOncidas, 
moved on; while the remainder were making 
preparations to camp as they defiled rapidly up 
the river. 

“We must change our course a little now,” 
said the scout. “It wontdo for a mere hand- 
ful like us to mect several hundred well armed 
men. We must deploy to the right and wait in 
yonder ravine the result of this unfortunate 
work.” 

This proposal was readily agreed to; for it 
seemed the only prudent thing that they could 
do, except returning to the valley, which they 
did not wish to do from considerations of mercy, 

knowing that those deluded oues who had listen- 
ed to Vanalstine’s sophistry, woula have need of 
aid before morning, if any reliance could be 





placed on those numerous evidences which they 
had received of the enemy’s proximity. 

The position which they now took was one 
well calculated for the concealment of a large 
body of men; it was a gorge or ravine, of con- 
siderable length, a few hundred yards from the 
Susquehanna, running parallel with the same. 
Adown this great trench, formed by the hand of 
nature, our friends led their volunteer forces, 
until they judged they were opposite those whom 
they had just parted from. 

This movement was effected without noise. 
Then the scout, and his cordial supporters, Mon- 
tour, Devron and the Delaware chief, walked 
quietly among the men, disposing them in advan- 
tageous positions, and giving them such instruc- 
tions as they deemed necessary. The Delawares 
and the Oneidas listened willingly and obedient- 
ly to the orders of Castanego, and proved them- 
selves to be under better discipline than the 
white men of the valley. It was now nearly two 
o’clock, 

“I hope that they will not be so foolish as to 
light a fire,” remarked Roland to the chief. 

‘* What does my brother call that ?”” asked the 
other, pointing towards the river. 

Looking steadfastly in the direction indicated, 
our hero saw a small column of smoke ascending 
through the trees, which gradually increased in 
volume while he gazed, until it rose ina dark, 
dense cloud and was followed by a leaping flame. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





HOW TO RUIN A NEIGHBOR’S BUSINESS. 


Some time since—so runs the current narra- 
tive—the owner of a thriving mutton-pie concern, 
which after much difficulty he had succeeded in 
establishing with borrowed capital, died before 
he had well extricated himself from the respon- 
sibilities of debt. The widow carried on the 
prey after his decease, = throve Fer] 
that a s lating baker, on the opposite side o 
the ‘oey, cant her the offer of his hand. The 
lady refused, and the enraged suitor deternrined 
on revenge, immediately converted his baking 
into an opposition pie-shop; and, acting on the 
principle, universal among London bakers, of 
doing business for the first month or two at a 
loss, made his pies twice as big as he could 
honestly afford tomake them. The consequence 
was that the widow lost her custom, and was 
hastening fast to ruin, when a friend of her late 
husband, who was also a small creditor, paid her 
avisit. She detailed her grievance to him, and 
lamented her lost trade and fe arful prospects. 

“O, O,” said her friend, “that ere’s the move, 
is it? Never you mind, my dear. If I don’t 
get your trade agin, there aint no snakes, mark 
me—that’s all!” So saying he took his leave. 

About eight o’clock the same evening, when 
the baker's new pie-shop was erammed to over- 
flowing, and the principal was below, superin- 
tending the production of a new batch, in walks 
the wilene friend in the costame of a kennel- 
raker, and elbowing his way to the counter, 
dabs down upon it a brace of huge dead cats, vo- 
ciferating at the same time to the astonished 
damsel in attendance, “Tell your master, my 
dear, as how them two makes six-and-thirty this 
week, and say I'll bring the other four to-mor- 
row afternoon!” With that he swaggered out 
and went his way. 

So powerful was the prejudice against cat- 
mutton among the population of that neighbor- 
hood, that the shop was clear in an instant, and 
the floor was covered with hastily abandoned 
—_— of every variety of segments of a circle. 

he spirit-shop, at the corner of the street, ex- 
perienced an lly large d d for ‘‘ goes” 
of brandy, and interjectional ejaculations not 
purely grammatical, were not merely audible but 
visible too in the district. It is averred that the 
ingenious expedient of the widow’s friend, found 
ed as it was upon a profound knowledge of hu- 
man prejudices, had the desired effect of restor- 
ing the “ balance of trade.” The widow recov- 
ered her commerce; the resentful baker was 
done as brown as if he bad been shut up in 
his own oven ; and the fiiend who brought about 
this measure of justice received the hand of the 
lady as a reward for his interference.— Curiosities 


of Life. 


A REMARKABLE CHARACTER, 


New York possesses many remarkable charac- 
ters—remarkable for very diverse reasons, but 
generally for their eccentricity. We have one in 
mind—a Madame De L—, who is now probably 
sixty years old, and lives apparently in extreme 
destitution in the garret of the house she owns. 
She pays taxes on $14,000 of real estate, and 
$1100 personal property; and owns banking 
and railroad stock to the amount of $50,000. 
In the street her appearance is well calculated 
to excite commiseration. Indeed, some kind- 
hearted individual, a few days ago, benevolently 
offered her one cent as a gratuity. The insult, 
however, was resented, as became her insulted 
honor. Diminutive in stature and decrepit, her 
head is covered with a hood, slouched, and al- 
most perennial. ‘The cloak is well matched 
and appears to have done good service, as the 
folds in the cloth are mostly worn to the warp. 
Her daily food consists of a shilling loaf of 
bread, which is left at her door regularly, and 
there is added to this a small portion of meat, 
or such other food as she sees fit to obtain at the 
market. Even these smal! comforts are shared 
in solitude, in her quiet retreat. The human 
face divine has no charms for her. Her proper- 
ty naturally descends to a nephew living in Cin- 
cinnati, and the old lady’s greatest fear is that 
he may get it.— New York Journal of Commerce. 

* 


REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE, 


When the British were in Boston, in 1767, a 
British officer went into a barber’s shop to be 
shaved, if the barber could do it without draw- 
ing blood, saying if he did he would run his 
sword throagh him. ‘The barber wag frightened, 
and dare not undertake the task. A little boy 
sitting there said he would do it. He looked at 
the boy with astonishment, but the boy stripped 
off his coat, and told him to take aseat. He 
took off the officer’s beard without drawing 
blood, and was paid a guinea. The officer asked 
him how he ventured to do it, as he had been to 
every barber in town, and no one had dared to. 
The boy replicd, “ 1 thought I should see blood 
as soon as you, and, if { hud, I would have cut 
your throat to the back-bone in a moment.” The 
officer hung duwn his head and left, amid shouts 
of applause for the boy.—N. H, Patriot. 
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WITTY RETORT. 

The Sporting Magazine tells the following 
little anecdote, which came off a short time since. 
A certain bishop felt it his duty to remonstrate 
with one of his clergy for hunting. 

“Well, your lordship,” was the reply, “I. 
really don’t see that it is any worse than going 
a ball.” 

“T conclude,” rejoined his lordship, “that 
you allude to having seen my name among the 
list at the Duchess of ’s ball, but L assure 
you I was not in the same room with the dancers 
during any part of the evening.” 

“That, my lord, is exactly my case,” was the 
ruthless rejoinder ; “ I’m never in the same tield 
with the hounds.” 

The conversation dropped. 











[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
WHAT 18 TRUTH? 





BY R. A. WIGHT. 
eee 


O, what is Truth? I would I knew; 

And that my soul, thus freed from doubt, 
Might be like yonder mountain biue, 

Whose base with clouds is wreathed about. 


As with foundation firm and sure, 
It towers in majesty so high 

Above the clouds, and bathes in pure 
And clearest sunshine of the sky— 


That so my soul, from error free— 
The mists and clouds that dim the sight, 
Might bathed in truth’s clear sunlight be, 
And ne’er again know error’s night. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
HORSE-RACING. 


RON 
BY GILBERT LE FEVRE. 





Tus pastime, which we have no reason to 
doubt is of English origin, has spread from the 
“fast-anchored isle” to almost every part of the 
habitable globe; and French, Russians. and 
Americans are now almost as fond of it and its 
exciting belongings, as the English themselves. 
True,horse-racing has its objectionable influences, 
but the greatest objections raised to it are not 
founded on the intrinsic practiee of running 
horses, but on the gambling and other incidental 
immoralities connected with its indulgence. An 
able and moral writer not long since said :— 
“ Nothing is easier than to declaim against the 
‘turf’ on account of the abuse which too often 
attends the use of that and other institutions. 
We might consent to its abatement and sup- 
pression, if those who desire it will tell us how, 
except by its exciting hazards and hopes, and 
its infallible test as a measure of equestrian pow- 
er, men can be prevailed upon to breed syste- 
matically, to acquire skill in training, and to en- 
counter the expense and trouble of carefully 
testing the capabilities of the horses, dooming 
the most worthless to the plough.” 

The sovereigns of England have ever been 
liberal patrons of the turf. James the First pa- 
tronized racing; Charles I. was fond of the 
sport, but the troubles of his reign prevented 
his giving much attention to its captivating oc- 
cupations. Even the straight-laced Cromwell 
encouraged the racing of fine horses, and it will 
be remembered that his “ White Turk” was 
quite a famous animal. So with Charles II., 
who freely encouraged this attractive sport, while 
William III. and his fair queen continued the 
valuable prizes generously bestowed by their 
predecessors. George I. instituted the king’s 
plates as prizes at the races which in his day 
grew still more popular. In the reign of George 
IL., that far-famed and remarkable horse, Godol- 
phin Arabian, was trained, and made his ap- 
pearance on the turf, and during the reign of 
George II1., the famous Eclipse saw the light; 
a horse of whom there are as many portraits ex- 
tant, as there are of half the sovereigns of conti- 
nental Europe. 

George the Fourth outstripped all his prede- 
cessors in his ardor, love and patronage of the 
turf, and the munificence of his own private 
racing establishment. It is said of him that at 
one time he retained in his service one hundred 
grooms, and fifty riding jockies, all of whom 
were attached solely to his racing stud. William 
IV. did not evince much taste for such pursuits, 
but his people did not let it die for want of sup- 
port, and the nobles of the realm made up in 
their own indulgence for the apathy of their roy- 
al master. Of course it could not be expected 
that Queen Victoria would take an active part 
in the charms of the “turf,” though she is pro- 
verbially fond of horses, and frequently graces 
the race grounds with her presence, but still the 
English race-course fully sustains its character 
and interest, and there are at present as many 
and pure blooded horses on the turf as probably 
ever showed their metal. 

We have read many and glowing descriptions 
of races, but never so stirring and graphic as one 
from the penof “ Nimrod ”—the nom de plume 
of the late Mr. Apperley, published many years 
ago in the London Quarterly Review. “ Fancy,” 
he says, “twenty three-year colts, looking like 
six-year-old horses, with the bloom of condition 
on their coats, drawn up in a line at the starting- 
place, with the picked jockies of ail England 
on their backs, and on the simple fact of which 
may prove the best, perhaps a million sterling— 
$5,000,000—dlepend.”  Afcter describing most 
graphically, and with characteristic terseness a 
false start, he goes on to say : 

“They are off again, a beautiful start, and a 
still more beautiful sight. All the hues of the 
rainbow in the colors of the riders and the com- 


in each man’s mouth. ‘Harrah!’ cries one, on 
the answer being given, ‘my fortune is made.’ 
‘ Has he, by ——,’ cries another, pulling up with 
a jerk, ‘then I’maruined man! Scoundrel thet 
I was, to risk such a sum! I have too much 
reason to fear I have been deceived! O, how 
shall I face my poor wife and children? I'll 
blow out my brains.’ Bat where is the owner of 
the winning horse? He is on the hill, on his 
coach-box ; but he will not believe it until twice 
told. ‘Hurrah!’ he exclaims, throwing his hat 
into the air. A gipsy hands it to him. It is 
in the air again, and the gipsy catches it, and 
half a sovereign besides, as he hands it to him 
once more. ‘Heayen bless your honor,’ says 
the dark ladye, ‘did I not tell your honor you 
could not lose ?”” 

The excitement thus vividly indicated in a 
description of an English race can be easily 
comprehended by those who have been present 
at a great affair ofa similar nature on an Amer- 
ican course, like the race for instance between 
American Eclipse and Sir Henry, the north vs. 
the south, and the scarcely less exciting contest 
of a late date between Fashion and Feytona. 
When such memorabilia occurs on the Union 
Course, it seems as though all New York put 
out her population to the scene of action. The 
ferry-boats are crowded, pedestrians converge 
towards the centre of attraction in hot haste, 
marching in solid columns like an invading ar- 
my, or a cloud of locusts; every sort of horse, 
from the thousand dollar flyer to the ten shilling 
clam-cart nag, every sort of vehicle, from the 
gentleman’s richly appointed carriage to the 
huckstér’s market wagon, are pushed into the 
service; and it is positively startling to think, 
after all have arrived upon the groand, and the 
horses are exhibited and their qualities fally dis- 
cussed, to realize the amount of money often stak- 
ed and lost upon the speed of a nag! 

Much unnecessary sympathy has been wasted 
upon the racehorse; but the fact is, they are 
too valuable not to be well-fed and most syste- 
matically cared for. No horse is put upon the 
turf unless his owner thinks him quite up to the 
work he is required to perform, and very few 
horses die on the track, or in consequence of 
lame, it is trae—sprain a shoulder, or are other- 
wise incapacitated from running, but in these 
cases, when withdrawn, they are well cared for 
and live in clover for the rest of their days. A 
race-horse suffers far less in the course of his 
life, than an ordinary livery or even a family 
horse ; and we are quite sure if any sensible an- 
imal coyld signify his pref-rence, and were asked 
to choose between a gentleman’s and a racing 
stable, he would vote for the latter. 

In short, from the ancient days of the Gre- 
cian games to the present date, horse-racing 
and the “turf” have been well known and 
largely indulged in, and whatever may be our 
views of the propriety of supporting the tarf, it 
is an indisputable fact that we owe to it the im- 


provement of horses of all kinds, for the cavalry, 
the farm and the road. 
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FRIBURG. 
t. Nicholas, in Fri- 
found one of the 


greatest wonders of E It is ano of 
vast power and exq tone, which all who 
can muster a franc are allowed to every 
day during the summer. ‘The time for 


the performance is in the evening, just as the 
darkness without is making deeper the gloom 
within. Never have I heard such sounds as those 
on that evening, and never has my soul, natural- 
ly slow to be moved by music, been so subdued, 
excited, bewildered, through the external ear. 
I have, in my day, heard all sorts of instramen- 
tal music, and been bewitched by the sweetest 
of human voices, but never had I a concep- 
tion of what music really is, until I heard that 
organ. That such sounds could exist, that such 
impressions could be made, that such rapture 
could be imparted to the soul by anything but 
heaven, was all new to me. The low, sweet 
whispers that came creeping down those gloomy 
archways, and stole away to die in hidden cor- 
ners: the murmur of human voices, now clear 
and cheerful, as at a bridal feast, now sad and 
plaintive, as in the gloom of a sepulchre; the 
sudden burst of martial music, with the ring of 
the clarion, the roll of the drum, and the fierce 
blast of the trumpet; the loud crash of the thun- 
der shaking the old temple to its foundation and 
then rolling away sullenly, and losing itself in a 
thousand echoes ; these all, as they mingled with 
each in the intricate composition of some master 
hand, came down upon us like sounds from 
another sphere. For an honr, a large company 
stood in awe; not a muscle moved, scarcely a 
lip breathed, and when the last sound crept away 
we stole out of that temple as still and fearfully 
as out of the chamber of a dying man. To hear 
a footstep fall, would have been like a harsh note 
of discord in the song of ange!s.— Correspondent 
of the Presbyterian. 





A TERRIBLE COURTSHIP. 


My grandsire, the governor, was exposed to 
some danger about this time. A detachment 
—on its way, I think, to the siege of Charlestown 








plexions of their horses! What a spectacle for 
the sportsmen who take their stand on the hill 
on the course, to see the first part of the race 
and to observe the places their favorites have 
gotten. They are all in a cluster, the jockies 
glancing at each other’s horses, for they can do 
no more in such a crowd. They are soon, how- 
ever, a little more at their ease; the severity of 
the ground, and the rapidity of the pace, throw 
the soft-hearted ones behind, and at Tottenham’s 
corner there is room for observation. ‘1 think 
1 can win,’ says Robinson to himself, ‘if I can 
continue to live with my horse, for | know I have 
the speed of all here. 


But I must take a strong 
pu.l down tits hill, for we have not been coming 
over New:.zrket flat. Pavis’s horse is going 
sweetly, and the Yorkshireman Scott, lying 
wellup. But where is Chifucy? O, like Christ- 
mas, he is coming, creeping up in his usual form, 
and getting the blind side of Harry Edwards, 
Chapple is here on a dangerous horse, and Juhu 
Day with a stain of old Prunella” Zt is a terri- 
ble race! ‘There are seven in front within the 
distanve, and nothing else has a chance to win. 
The set-to begins ; they are all good ones. Whip | 
at work—the people shout—hearts throb—ladies | 





fuint—the favorite is beat—white jacket with | 
black cap wins. 

“Now a phalanx of cavalry descend the hill 
towards the grand stand, with ‘who has won ?’ 


—landed in the island (Bermuda), and a young 
officer belonging to it, taking it into his head to 
fail in love with the person, or perhaps, the re- 
puted fortune of a young lady of St. George’s, 
and the beauty (or perchance her father) not en- 
couraging his addresses, he beeame desperate, 
cut off the small joint of his little finger, enclosed 
it to her in a letter, and protested that he would 
go on to sever and transmit to her joint after 
joint until she should accept his suit. For this 
prank he was placed under arrest, and grand- 
father, passing near the window of his barracks, 
the young ruffian or madman discharged a pisiol 
at him, which nearly took effect. Why he was 
not shot for the outrage, I du not know; but he 
escaped, and many yeurs xfierwards he was met 
by one of my brothers, on service, in the com- 
mand of a battalion of the Rajah ef ‘Travan- 
core.—Life of H. St. George Tucker. 


—_———__—-¢ Dee 


Home.—There are some homes which seem 
to be merely the gathoring places of the family 
where there are few or noue of those gentle cords 
of sympathy and affection that bind with their si- 
lent influence the affections of each to the other. 
There is no common centre, no genial spot to- 
wards which the heart at certain seasons, and in 
certain moods of mind, can return in search of 
sympathy, and where, like the weary dove, when 
returned to the ark, it can find peace and rest. 


| For there are seasons when the saddened heart 


yearns for the gentle tones of sympathy and en- 
couragement. And ic would be strange if there 
were such a centre, when she whose appropriate 
sphere is to preside over the household, cares 
little for anything but fashion and show.—Orne 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE CONQUEROR, 


BY T. D. WILKING. 
Te monarch sits In his hall of state, 
His sceptre within his hand ; 
His nobles around their master wait, 
To answer to each command. 
They tell of the conquests his armies made 
Tn the countries far away ; 
How distant climes to his rule obeyed, 
And bowed ‘neath his mighty sway. 
And the king believed what his courtiers said— 
“ His time would ne'er pass away.” 


The peasant lies in his lowly cot, 

His bed on the earth so cold; 
Where the whistling winds round the dreary spot, 

Without through the darkness roiled. 
The fire that beamed in his once bright eye, 

No longer is burning there ; 
But o’er his pale, heavy brows, there lie 

“The locks of his matted hair; 
And what if the humble slave should die, 

Would aught for his ashes care ? 


There came through the heavy clouds that night 
A stranger of fearful mien, 

And men bowed low in their fear and fright, 
Where the marks of his path were seen. 

He breathed alike on the monarch’s head, 
And the peasant of lowly name; 

So that each, when the souls from their bondage fled, 
Their bodies the earth might claim ; 

And Death was the conqueror great, who made 
The peasant and king the same. 





Written for The Flag of our Union. 
THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 


BY MRS. M. B. ROBINSON. 








A park shadow fell upon the widowed heart of 
Mrs. Lincoln, as she contrasted the pleasant past 
with the unhappy present. A few months be- 
fore, lier husband had died, leaving her, as she 
supposed, in possession of a comfortable main- 
tenance ; but alas, unexpected claims were pre- 
sented, her dearly prized home was sold, and 
her furniture, endeared to her by a thousand 
recollections, passed under the hammer of a re- 
lentless auctioneer, to satisfy the demands of one 
who called himself brother to her deceased hus- 
band, but who was wholly unworthy to bear an 

which Nature herself had sanctioned. 
To enrich himself, he had wronged the widow 
and the fatherless, and bade Poverty be the un- 
bidden guest of those who had never known 
want. 

Thus deprived of support, she exerted herself 
to obtain plain sewing ; and for days and weeks 
she had plied her needle, oftentimes when both 
head and heart ached sadly. Her health was 
poor, the compensation small, and though Mrs. 
Lincoln struggled hard, she barely paid the rent 
of her small room, and found food and fuel suf- 
ficient for herself and daughter. But close ap- 
plication, want of exercise, and a coarse diet to 
which she was so unaccustomed, began to show 
their effects ; a dry, hacking cough, weak and 
languid movements, and a hectic spot on the 
sunken cheeks, convinced even the anxious 
mother that she should join her husband. 

“ Bat, my child hat will become 
of her!’ she exclai , almost involun- 
tarily, as the painful trdth forced itself upon her 
with more certainty ever. “If I could 
only livé to know that she will be taken care of, 
I should then die in peace ; but there is no hope ; 
professed friends stand aloof, or look upon me 
with cold indifference, while those whose duty it 
is to assist me, have appropriated my mite to 
their own ample store, and left me sick, forsaken, 
aid uttefly destitute. ©, it is hard—hard! 
Does a kind Father above permit such cruel 
injustice !’”” 

Mrs. Lincoln leaned her head on her thin, 
white hand, and wept bitterly, while her slender 
person trembled with agitation. 

“Mother, dear mother, don’t cry so!” said a 
sweet voice at her side, and a pair of round arms 
encircled her neck, while two rosy lips were 
pressed lovingly to her forehead. 

“Olive—my child! I thought you were 
asleep!” said Mrs. Lincoln, with a start of sur- 
prise, instantly endeavoring to conceal all traces 
of recent emotion. 

“TI tried to sleep, mother, but I couldn’t. I 
kmew that your side ached very bad, for I saw 
you press your hand against it every time I open- 
ed my eyes,” replied the child. “ Say, mother, 
doesn’t it pain you dreadfully ?”’ she added, with 
an earnestness that could not be withstood. 

“ A little, a very little only; I shall soon feel 
better. But run to bed again, my dear, for the 
fire is almost out, and you will take cold,” said 
the parent, trying to smile cheerfully, as she 
kissed the upturned face, and pushed back the 
brown, silky hair. 

“ But wont it be cold for you, too?” continued 
the child. 

“T must sew awhile longer to-night, Olive, for 
we shall want some bread to-morrow, you know,” 
said Mrs. Lincoln, kindly; and taking the little 
girl by the hand, and leading her back to the 
poor bed she had just left, she covered her up 
tenderly, and bade her not forget to say “ Our 
Father.” 

Once more the widow resumed the weary task 
which her tired fingers would fain have put aside ; 
but one look from those dark, eloquent eyes in 
the corner nerved her to renewed effort, and the 
mall hours had come before she permitted her- 
self to seek that rest which nature demanded. 

And so day after day Mrs. Lincoln toiled on 
uncomplainingly, growing gradually weaker, un- 
til one morning she did not reply to Olive’s ac- 
enstomed salutation. The child was frightened 
at ber unusually pale face and fixed gaze, and 
rea creaming to a neighbor. 

No wonder she was awed by the silence, for 
she had been alone with the dead! Mrs. Lincoln 
had ceased to feel the troubles of earth, and 
Olive was an orphan. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the grief that 
wrung the poor child’s heart, when she was fully 
persuaded that her mother was indeed lost to 
her. She nefused to leave the body, and would 
mot be comforted, begging that “she would kiss 
her, and speak to her once more.” 
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Some of the neighbors were aware that Mrs. 
Lincoln had a brother-in-law in the city, and 
took immediate steps to acquaint Mr. Munroe of 
the fact of her decease. With much reluctance 
he gave them money to decently defray the fu- 
neral expenses, and gruffly bade them send the 
child to him when this had been done. 

Olive Lincoln had not seen her aunt or uncle 
since her father’s death—some ten months be- 
fore—and although Mrs. Lincoln had been care- 
ful not to prejudice her mind against her rela- 
tives, she had an instinctive dread of encounter- 
ing them. It was a child’s reasoning (for Olive 
was but eight years old), but she felt that her 
mother had not been treated kindly, and that she 
should not be loved or welcomed in her uncle’s 
family. 

“ Robert’s wife is dead; so the girl is on our 
hands at last!” said Mr. Munroe, in an unfeel- 
ing tone, as he entered his wife’s chamber. 

“ And what do you intend to do with her?” 
asked that lady, receiving the news as though it 
was an every-day occurrence, 

“Bring her here, I suppose,” rejoined the 
husband. 

“ Not here, Mr. Munroe—no indeed! I think 
too much of my own child for that!” 

“What harm will she do? You can make 
her useful, can’t you?” he continued, very much 
as he would have spoken had he been purchasing 
a horse. 

“Trust me for that,” replied Mrs. Munroe, 
with a complacent smile, “but I really can’t 
think of having her in the house. She’d always 
be standing in Cordelia’s way, and be sure to in- 
terfere with her prospects. If I remember right, 
Olive was called pretty (though I don’t like her 
style of beauty), and they say she’s a good 
scholar. No, she can’t stay with us,” added the 
lady, in a decisive manner. 

“ { don’t see the point of your argument, but 
I dare say it’s all right,” said the gentleman. 

“Don’t be utterly stupid, Mr. Munroe! I 
suppose you are aware that Cordelia isn’t as 
good-looking as she might be, and not over fond 
of her books. ‘There’s not the least prospect, I 
suppose, of her being outshone by her cousin ?” 
she continued, with some sarcasm. 

“ Ah—yes—I understand! Then I must get 
the girl a place where she wont trouble us often?” 

“1 am glad you comprehend, Mr. Munroe; 
and as Lhave no great love for the girl, the 
sooner you find her an excellent situation, the 
better; beside, I couldn’t think of going to the 
trouble and expense of fixing up her clothes to 
make her look decent, for | dare say she’s rag- 
ged enough by this time.” 

And so Olive came to them that night, sad, 
shrinking, and tearful, and was straightway con- 
ducted to the kitchen to remain with the “ help.” 

“She’ll be quite as happy there,” said Mrs. 
Munroe, “and I’ve no doubt it is quite as good 
a place as she’s been accustomed to. With that 
uncouth dress, and those shocking shoes, it wasn’t 
proper for her to come up stairs at all.” 

Not a single kind word, not one pleasant smile, 
nor an affectionate look, was bestowed upon the 
child whose eloquent eyes implored her sympa- 
thy, whose little heart was almost bursting with 
its first great sorrow, and whose lips quivered as 
she tried hard to master her grief. But the at- 
tempt was futile; the strangeness of her situa- 
tion, the cold, stern face of her aunt, and still 
colder words, added 40 a new realization of her 
loss, struck a chill to the sensitive feelings of the 
orphan, and she sobbed uncontrollably. 

“ There, stop crying, child! you’ll certainly 
make yourself sick if you go on in this way, 
and then we shall have to take care of you,” 
said Mrs, Munroe, with some severity. ‘“ Har- 
riet, give her some supper, and then make up a 
bed for her in your room. She’ll get over this 
tantrum aftera while, if you don’t take any notice 
of her; but [see that she’s had her own way too 
much of late.’”’” And with these words the lady 
walked up stairs, congratulating herself on the 
performance of a disagreeable task, while Olive 
sobbed ‘mother, mother,” in a voice that would 
have toached a heart less hard than her own. 
Even the rude Irish girls were softened. 

“The misthress has no feelin’s at all!” one of 
them indignantly exclaimed, as she attempted in 
her own way to console the mourner. Genuine 
kindness was in a measure successful ; Olive’s 
sobs grew fainter and fainter, and when she had 
taken a cup of tea, and eaten a piece of nice 
toast which the sympathizing Harriet prepared 
for her, she was far less unhappy. Yet that 
night her pillow was wet with tears, shed in the 
silent watches, and while others were dreaming 
of love and loved ones, her saddened thoughts 
wandered to the grave of her mother. 

Five days Olive remained beneath her uncle’s 
roof, though she saw Mrs. Munroe but twice 
during that time, and then her demeanor was 
very much the sameas before. Once she brought 
forward a bundle of Cordelia’s cast-off clothes, 
and unceremoniously ordered her to put them 
on; adding, when her order had been trembling- 
ly obeyed, “that her appearance was so much 
improved, her mother would scarcely recognize 
her, should she return to life.” 

At this thoughtless allusion, Olive’s tears were 
ready to burst forth afresh, but a forbidding look 
from Mrs. Munroe forced them back; for the 
moment, fear usurped the place of sorrow—it 
was her first stern lesson in self-control. 

“ You must break yourself of the foolish habit 
of crying at every little thing that is said,” was 
the next Christian admonition. ‘ People don’t 
want to see acrying child about—it’s far from 
pleasant. I tell you this, because the folks 
where you are going to live wont probably favor 
you so much as I have done in this particular.” 

Then she was to be sent away? She had 
thought that perhaps she should be permitted to 
stay where she was if she tried hard to please 
her aunt, and make as little trouble as possible. 
She feared, she knew not what (for Mrs. Mun- 
roe did not trouble herself to say anything far- 
ther), and tortured her mind needlessly during 
that and the next day in vain conjectures of what 
was going to take place. 

Olive Lincoln was no common child, either 
physically or mentally. Her aunt might well 
have been jealous of her fair face, for its beanty 
| was unquestionable ; while she had associated so 











little with those of her own age—having been 
almost wholly under the superintendence of her 
mother, who was no ordinary woman, and had 
formerly acted alike as parent, teacher, and 
friend—her mind had developed so rapidly, that 
she was capable of reasoning more logically, 
and judging more correctly, than many of twice 
her years. 

Meanwhile, what is the uncle doing? He is 
ashamed to place her in the workhouse, and she 
is too young to put out to service. He does not 
wish to be burdened with her support, for Cor- 
delia’s dress, accomplishments, and education, 
will require all he canspare. No remorse for the 
wrong he has done—no softening, no relenting, 
does he experience toward his brother’s only 
child, as he hurries through the common forms 
which consign her to the care of an utter stranger 
for a term of years. 

Olive was immediately conveyed to the place 
which she was told was tobeherhome. Strange 
faces looked upon her, strange voices spoke to 
her, but their tones were not soft and gentle as 
her mother’s, and the tears would come in spite 
of her. Recollecting her aunt’s words, she 
brushed them quickly away, although not soon 
enough to escape being called a “cry baby” by 
a rude, overgrown boy, who in connection with 
a termagant mother, made Olive utterly miser- 
able before she had been with them a week. 

Tt would be needless to detail the cruel treat- 
ment which the poor orphan experienced be- 
tween the two we have named, or detail the 
threats, abuse, and blows so lavishly bestowed 
upon her. Olive was meek and patient, and she 
tried to forgive them. This only served to irri- 
tate her persecutors the more, and her lot was 
made harder than ever. She was over-worked, 
badly fed, and made the common drudge of the 
family. 

The child had existed in this way some three 
months, when one morning she suddenly resolved 
to run away. She would go to her uncle Mun- 
roe, tell him how she had been treated, and he 
could not help pitying her. Stealing softly from 
the house before the family was astir, shoeless 
and bonnetless, she ran until wholly exhausted, 
and was obliged to pause from fatigue. As she 
sat concealed behind the corner of a fence, a 
market wagon, driven by a good-natured looking 
man, stopped directly in front of her. While 
his horse was drinking from a spring by the road- 
side, Olive was thinking how nice it would be if 
he would give her a ride to the city, which was 
some two miles off. 

Stepping timidly forward, she proffered her 
request, and for an answer, was lifted immedi- 
ately into the wagon, which was soon again in 
motion. The man pitied the pale, melancholy 
child, and giving her a couple of cakes, asked 
her a few questions, which she answered without 
hesitation. At length his kind words so won 
upon her, that she told him her story, thereby 
enlisting his honest sympathies in her behalf. 

Not having forgotten the street on which Mr. 
Munroe resided, the countryman carried her 
quite to her uncle’s door, emphatically remarking 
that “the man wasa brute who would abuse 
that child.” 

Olive did not dare go in the front door, so she 
walked slowly round through the arch, trembling 
with apprehension of what was to come. Her 
heart misgave her now that she had accomplish- 
ed her undertaking, and for the first time she 
feared that her aunt and uncle would not believe 
her in what she might affirm. 

Mrs. Munroe was leaning from an upper win- 
dow, as the orphan stood there, striving to 
gather courage to enter; and just as Olive had 
passed the threshold, the indignant lady seized 
her by the shoulder and pulled her quickly 
forward. 

“What are you back for!” she exclaimed, 
shaking her roughly, while her voice was un- 
steady with passion. 

Olive was too much frightened to answer. 

“Why don’t you speak—are you dumb!” 
added the aunt, in a tone far from one calculated 
to inspire confidence. 

“Please don’t be angry with me!’ murmured 
poor Olive, and then in a disconnected way—for 
she had quite lost her self-possession—and with 
a falteriug voice, she told what had befallen her, 
and pointed to the marks upon her hands, arms, 
and shoulders, to confirm her words. 

“I don’t believe a word of it! It’s alla made 
up story to excite pity—I never knew an orphan 
who didn’t profess to be abused; and if you 
have been punished, l’ve no doubt you deserv- 
ed it.” 

Mrs. Munroe was very angry; she did not 
credit Olive’s words, or perhaps some latent 
spark of pity might have induced her to investi- 
gate the case; but she professed to believe it all 
a fabrication gotten up for the purpose of leav- 
ing a place which, perchance, did not seem ex- 
actly like home, although the evidences of her 
truth were undubitable. So the poor girl was 
sent back again to endure a double portion of 
harshness, owing to the fact that she had tried to 
escape. 

She was watched closely for atime by her 
tyrannical mistress, but at length her vigilance 
relaxed, and the unhappy Olive was allowed 
sometimes to go into the open air. She was 
sent occasionally of errands, and once, finding 
herself some half a mile from the house, she de- 
termined to make one more attempt to find 
friends. She was walking in a direction oppo- 
site to the one she had first taken, and looking 
back hurriedly to see if she was pursued, she ran 
as fast as her weak limbs would permit. 

Very soon she heard the sound of whcels be- 
hind, and construing every one into an enemy, 
she quickened her already flying footsteps. Bat 
she could not outrun a fleet horse, and in a mo- 
ment an elegant carriage, which contained a lady 
and gentleman, drew up beside her. 

“O,do not take me back—do not take me 
back!” cried Olive, in an imploring voice, full- 
ing upon her knees. 

‘“* What is the matter with the child? she looks 
terribly frightened,” said the lady. 

“Do not be afraid of us, my little girl, for we 
mean you no harm ; and perhaps we can help 
you, if you will tell us why you were running so 
fust?’’ added the gentleman, with a smile. 





Olive pushed back her flowing hair, and look- 
ed earnestly into his frank, open face, as though 
she would read the motive that prompted the 
inquiry; then she told him all he wished to 
know. 

The lady’s eyes glistened when the orphan 
ceased speaking, and she conferred with her com- 
panion in alow tone, while Olive stood still, 
waiting to be told that she might goon. The 
gentleman turned toward her. 

“What do you say to riding with us 4 little 
way? You must be sadly tired out with run- 
ning,” he said, preparing a place for her to sit. 

The orphan, who thought nothing so desirable 
as to place as great a distance between herself 
and her ungenial home, complied without hesita- 
tion. She felt no fear, for their friendly manner 
had a tranquillizing and hope-inspiring effect. 
She got in, and the carriage rolled away. 

* * * * 

Time sped on, and the Munroes prospered. 
Cordelia grew to womanhood, undistinguished 
by any particular personal attractions. She 
dressed in the prevailing mode, simpered to 
eligible young men, and tried in vain to produce 
a sensation. Wishing to follow in the steps of 
the fashionable world, the family resolved to 
spend a season in Newport, and itis there that we 
shall resume the thread of our story. 

Suitably domiciled in a first-class hotel, the 
Maunroes began to observe what was passing 
around them, and made uncommon efforts to ef- 
fect an entree into the “best society,” which 
they at length accomplished by boldness, artifice, 
lavish expenditures, and various expedients too 
frequently resorted to by that class of people. 
Cordelia and her brother Edward were ambitious 
to make the acquaintance of the reigning belle 
of the season, of whose exceeding loveliness and 
amiability they had heard much. They soon 
succeeded in effecting their object, and were in- 
troduced to Miss Burt—an only daughter of 
Senator Burt, a gentleman of distinguished 
abilities, polished manners and great wealth. 

Their introduction to this family was an era 
in the life of the Munroes; they were proud of 
the acquaintance, and regarded it as an indispu- 
table passport to the most fashionable circles. 
Miss Burt, the acknowledged beauty of the sea- 
son, was indeed wonderfully and lavishly gifted 
by nature with those charms and graces calcula- 
ted to shine in any and every walk of life where 
she might move. Lovely in person and feature, 
she was not so at the expense of her mind. 
Though handsome, sought after, and toasted, she 
was neither vain, tyrannical, nor heartless; and 
her modesty was equalled only by her beauty. 

Miss Burt never dressed in bad taste, and al- 
ways appeared in simple and becoming costume, 
and what was:still more strange, seemed rather 
to shun observation than to seek it. Boarding 
at the same hotel, and often meeting by chance 
or design, Cordelia endeavored to bring about a 
tender friendship with Miss Burt; but somehow 
it happened that she was never able to advance 
beyond a certain limit—where she was gently 
but firmly repelled, which was to her a circum- 
stance quite inexplicable; although she finally 
concluded that it was a way fashionable people had. 

Mrs. Munroe and her daughter often talked of 
their fortunate admission into Senator Burt’s 
family ; and Edward was so much enamoured of 
the modest belle, that he was almost incapable of 
conversing on any other subject. His imprudent 
mother rather encouraged his passion, thinking 
the alliance would be a very advantageous one, if 
it could be effected ; and if it should not be, she 
determined it should be no fault of hers. 

Accordingly a regular system of scheming 
was entered into by the interested parties, each 
one acting a part resolved upon by mutual con- 
sent. The young lady was flattered, kissed, and 
consulted by Cordelia with untiring zeal ; and it 
will not ‘be policy to conceal the fact, that she 
had designs on lawyer Trevet, a young gentle- 
man on terms of intimacy with the Burt family. 

The Munroes manceuvered adroitly for some 
wecks, and believed that they were rapidly ap- 
proaching the summit of their ambitious views. 
Mr. Trevet was quite gallant, and Edward ap- 
peared to stand on very good footing with Miss 
Burt. Thinking that matters had progressed 
long enough in this manner, Mrs. Munroe hinted 
to her son that he might venture a step farther ; 
and to put the subject at rest, he awaited a favor- 
able opportunity, went down upon his knees, and 
declared himself. 

The young lady appeared somewhat embar- 
rassed, but quickly recovering herself, hurriedly 
gave him to understand that “she was not pre- 
pared for such a momentous question—that he 
should receive a final answer on the following 
morning.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that Miss Burt made 
the interview a strangely short one, leaving the 
room as soon as she had uttered the few words 
we have quoted, Edward was much elated with 
hope, and dreamed pleasant dreams that night. 

While her brother had been exerting his pow- 
ers to make a pleasant impression upon the belle, 
Cordelia had become quite as mach prepossessed 
in favur of lawyer Trevet; but that gentleman 
either through bashfulness or prudence, had 
made no advances, but remained exactly in statu 
quo, although she had kindly given him very 
good opportunities to talk of the tender sentiment. 

The Munroes were not surprised, when on 
the morning after Edward’s declaration, they re- 
ceived a particular invitation to Senator Burt’s 
private parlor, at a given hour. 

Be assured that they were prompt in their 
compliance, and were there at the designated 


| time, nervously excited with expectations of a 


| pleasing nature. 





They rather supposed that 
Senator Burt would place his daughter’s hand 
in Mr. Edward's, and say the pretty words, 
‘* take her.” 

Our aspirants for the upper circles were a lit- 
tle startled at finding quite a number of fash- 
ionable and distinguished persons in the parlor, 
and among them Cordelia saw Mr. Trevet. Mr. 
Burt, wife, and daughter were seated at the up- 
per end of the apartment, upon a sofa. The 
first bowed coldly to the Munroes as they enter- 
ed, and pointed to seats that had obviously been 
reserved for them. Considerably abashed, they 
bowed awkwardly, and became seated. 








“T have sent for you, ladies and gentlemen,” 
said Senator Burt, “in order to relate a very 
short story which may possibly interest you; 
and if you please, I will begin in the genuine old. 
fashioned style of story-telling. Once there was 
a little girl, whose futher sickened and died when 
she was yet but a mere child, Her mother did 
not long survive, but literally worked herself to 
death, doing plain sewing ; leaving her daughter 
destitute, poor, and helpless, for she wag not 
large enough to work. But the orphan had an 
uncle, and to that uncle’s she was taken after 
her mother’s funeral. Unfortunately for the 
child, her relatives were cold, worldly, selfish 
calculating, heartless people, who had alread: 
defrauded the widow of her rightful Property, 
and now were not touched by the friendless con- 
dition of the girl. Though abundantly able to 
care for the orphan, they denied her a home, and 
sent her away to be a drudge for strangers. §o 
their niece was over-worked, beaten, and abused, 
while their daughter was pampered, humored, 
and spoiled with kindness. At length our juven. 
ile heroine ran away from her task-master’s, 
covered with bruises and rags, hoping to obtain 
sympathy and redress from her natural relatives; 
but alas, she got neither. Her tearful story, 
though well-vouched for by her personal appear. 
ance, was treated as a fabrication, and rewarded 
with harshness and severe rebuke. She wag 
sent back to her place, where she was more 
cruelly treated than before. The result was that 
she again watched a faverable chance, and ran 
away to seek friends somewhere else. 

On the same day, a lady and gentleman, whom 
Heaven had blessed with some fortune, while 
riding in their carriage, overtook a pale, half. 
clad, weeping child, and stopped to question her; 
it was the little runaway. Her story excited 
compassion, and after that day, she never knew 
whas it was to wantahome. Her name was 
Olive Lincoln. Mrs. Bart, please introduce her 
to Mr. and Mrs. Munroe.” 

“ This is Olive LincoIn—your niece, our adopted 
daughter,” said Mrs. Burt, taking Miss Burt by 
the hand. 

The Munroes said not a word; they arose, 
covered with confusion, and indescribably hu- 
miliated—glanced at the belle of the season, and 
retired, having fallen from the seventh heaven of 
expectation into the mire of shame and remorse, 

On the following day their rooms were vacant 
at the hotel, and they were seen no more at New- 
port. All intercourse ceased between Olive and 
her uncle’s family, Mr. Burt being so indignant 
with the Munroes, that he would not permit any 
recognition of the relationship which their heart- 
lessness had annulled in all but name. 

A few weeks only had elapsed after the above 
denouement, when Cordelia read a short paragraph 
in one of the city dailies, which briefly stated that 
Edmund Trevet, a young man of brilliant prom- 
ise, had been married at Newport by the Rev. 
Mr. L—, to Olive Lincoln Burt, adopted 
daughter of Senator Burt, and Tue Bge.ie or 
THE SEASON. e 


FIRST LOVE, 


It will be readily supposed that, with the im- 
passioned temperament of genius, he gave him- 
self up without reserve to the power of a first 
love ; and, with the adhesiveness which phrenol- 
ogy so largely assigned to him, the permanence 
ot his attachment promised to equal its inten- 
sity. For a time, “the course of true love” 
did ‘‘ran smooth;” but at length a coldness he 
could not account for, but which had for some 
time pained him, led on his part to remonstrance. 
It was resented, and the interview euded in mu- 
tual displeasure. Riding home, not in the hap- 

jest mood, his horse stumbled and threw him. 

‘ora few duys he lay, unable to travel, in a 
house near the spot where the horse had thrown 
him. Humbler and wiser thoughts prevailed ; 
and the first use he made of his recovered power 
of moving was to return and seek another inter- 
view. Reconciliation followed, and he left happy 
and re-assured. But, the eveniag after his arrival 
at home, a short, cold, and haughty epistle, 
brought him by a private hand, forbade his future 
visits. Stang tothe quick by what appeared 
heartlessness, if not duplicity, he resoived to for- 
get his idol forever, and looked around for a 
worthier object in whose affection he might lose 
his sense of injury and regret. It was not till 
his faith was phighted to another, that he discov- 
ered the undated note was written previously to 
his last visit, shortly after their angry parting, 
but, owing to his absence from home, noc sovner 
delivered. Honor forbade any allusion to this 
circumstance to the object of the second attach- 
ment, to whom he considered himself sacredly 
engaged ; but the blow struck home. A severe 
illness, during which his life was despaired of, 
supervened ; and, although an elastic nature re- 
covered, it still retained traces of this ‘‘ madden- 
ing misery” More than thirty years afterwards 
he could not refer to these passages of his his- 
tory without a shudder, and intense though con- 
trolled feeling. —Life and Remains of John Roby. 

+ eooe> 
FRENCH POLICE, 

In all countries it is always wise to abstain, 
as a rule, from making acquaintances in public 
places. In France this rule should be most 
strictly observed, for however respectable a cas- 
ual neighbor may appear, there is always & 
chance of his proving to be a thief, a policeman, 
oraspy. It is equally dangerous to meet either 
of the three. The thief will pick your pocket 
or lure you into gambling. The police agent 
has always a bunch of moral false keys, by 
which to get at your political opinions, and he 
will lure you into a conspiracy if he can. The 
art of provoking men to commit crimes in order 
to have the pleasure of punishing them, is car- 
ried to a very high degree of perfection in 
France; but the public, having been put on its 
guard, is notin such great danger as might at 
first sight appear.— Purple Tints of Paris. 





~-_——--o+ 
YOUNG AMERICA, 

In his lately published volume of lectures on 
“the moral aspects of city life,” Rev. E. H. 
Chapin says: ‘There are young men whose sole 
conception of enjoyment is concentrated in the 
word ‘ Fast’—who grow fast, live fast, go fast 
on the track of destruction, with their own folly 
for a locomotive, and champagne and brandy for 
the steam-power, converting themselves into liq- 
uor casks, propping up dvor-posts, hanging over 
railings, and starting the dull ear of night with 
ricketty melody and drunken war-whoops. 
There are others, half fop and half ruffian, who 
divide their time between the favorite racer and 
the pet pugilist, and whose idea of a millenium, 
probably, would be that of a protracted Fourth 
of July.” 





a os 

Power exercised with violence has seldom been 
of long duration, but temper and moderation gen- 
erally produce permanence in all things.— Seneca. 
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WEST POINT ACADEMY. 

One could think that the services rendered in 
the field by the graduates of this military insti- 
tution would have effectually silenced all oppo- 
sition to it, and that no opportunity of rendering 
the school as complete and effective as possible 
would be neglected by those to whose hands the 
power of controlling it is committed by the peo- 
ple. But every now and then, there occurs 
some indication of a latent and settled hostility 
to it, and it.is with the utmost difficulty that any 
appropriation can be obtained to increase its 
efficiency. During the last winter, a bill for ap- 
propriating money for erecting a riding-school at 
the Point encountered violent opposition and 
was Ipst. The argument for withholding the 
appropriation was, that it would render the 
cadets effeminate to ride under cover ! 

Now, the fact is, that those acquainted with 
the exercises of the academy, desire a riding- 
school, not to favor the cadets, but to increase 
their work ; for the severity of the weather at 
the Highlands is. such, that in certain seasons 
cavalry exercise must be suspended altogether, 
the snow and ice absolutely preventing the use 
of animals out of doors; or, if so used, they are 
lamed and disabled rather faster than Uncle 
Sam finds it either agreeable or profitable to 
supply their places. In some matters our gov- 
ernment pursues a beggarly and short-sighted 
policy. Instead, for instance, of furnishing the 
academy with good horses and a proper place to 
exercise them, the pupils are supplied with mis- 
erable hacks, exposed to all the exigences of the 
weather. They cannot understand that a fine 
horse at two hundred dollars, which will last ten 
years, is a cheaper investment than a spavined 
nag at sixty dollars, which will be only dog's 
meat in six months. 





There is a great deal of popular prejudice 
against West Point. Some good people really 
believe that it is a place where aristocrats are al- 
lowed to wear fine uniforms, sport elegant arms, 
and ride fine horses, at the expense of the pub- 
lic, doing nothing to speak of, in return ; where- 
as, in fact, it is a place where the pupils have to 
fare harder than common soldiers, study harder 

.than at any of the schools, colleges or academies 

in the States, and undergo a severity of drill 
that only rugged constitutions can endure. And 
whereas, many a blockhead had passed quite 
through college with decent credit, it is impossi- 
ble for any blockhead to graduate at West 
Point. At every step he has to undergo a se- 
vere examination, and if he be not quite up to 
the mark, he is dismissed from the institution, 
and would be, were he the son of the President 
himself. 

Of the officers thus trained, but few can be re- 
tained in the service of the States, the majority 
subside into the mass. of their fellow-citizens, 
and adopt the various callings of civilians. But 
when the time of need comes—when war breaks 
out—we have these men to instruct and drill our 
volunteers, to receive subordinate commands, 
and to diffuse their intelligence and experience 
through the ranks of the citizen-soldiery. It is 
idle to say that we do not require such accom- 
plished commanders—that we can find enough 
generals, colonels, majors and captains, instinct- 
ively fitted to fill their different grades, when the 
call for their services arrives. War has come to 
be a difficult science—and without sound scien- 
tific men to rally round in time of war, all the 
valor and all the endurance of a nation of heroes 
would be in vain. 

Our military system as it stands, is admirable 
—a very limited army in time of peace, a com- 
paratively small portion of regulars in time of 
war, the citizens for a host, but plenty of well edu- 
cated military men to diffuse through the ranks 
the necessary art and knowledge of war. In 
England, as everybody knows, commands are 
open to purchasers ; stripling aristocrats, dandi- 
fied sons of rich men, without any previous mili- 
tary training, can buy commissions in the army. 
We have seen mere boys, just out of school, is- 
sue orders on parade to gray-haired giants in the 
Highland regiments of Canada! What match 
are troops thus officered against those command- 
ed by men who have undergone the severe disci- 
pline of West Point, who have practically, as 
well as theoretically, every detail of the service, 
—who can handle sword, musket or linstock, 
who can build a bridge or a bastion, drive a 
caisson, sight a cannon, and carry a horse over 
a six foot wall ? 

In the late war with Mexico, there was scarce- 
ly a regiment of volunteers that did not number 
at least one West Point cadet among its officers. 
We are so thoroughly convinced of the great 

value of this important institutiun to this coun- 
try, that we always regret to see any attempt to 
economize at the expense of interests ; and hail, 





on the contrary, every effort to increase the effi- 
ciency of the institution, with the greatest satis- 
faction. The academy looks to no party for 
support, but to the liberality and good sense of 
the nation. The appropriation of means, and 
the encouragement of this depot for the dissemi- 
nation of martial knowledge and scientific cul- 
ture, is no loss of money, but a valuable and 
remunerative investment by the nation, which is 
sure to be paid back, principal and interest. 





NEVER DESPAIR. 

Ten years ago Professor Morse was just erect- 
ing the first experimental line of Telegraphs, be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore. Professor 
Morse, like all scientific benefactors, had exhaust- 
ed his means, and had become poor as Lazarus, 
and &s lean and hungry-looking as any veritable 
Calvin Edson you ever saw. One day while 
eating a good dinner of bread and molasses under 
the shade of a tree, about two miles from Wash- 
ington, Amos Kendall approached him with such 
a lean and hungry look, that he at once divided 
his dinner with him, and before it was concluded, 
he gave the dilapidated Postmaster General an 
interest in his telegraph patent, -which has since 
made these two shadows of a shape corpulent 
with wealth. They’ now “have lands and 
beeves,”’ like Master Robert Shallow, Esquire. 
There are now 41,392 miles of telegraphic 
wires in this country, with a capital stock of 
$6,671,800. Professor Shaffner is about per- 
fecting a system of union and concert of the 
various lines in this country, with a prospect of 
an ocean line soon to be laid, connecting us with 
the Transatlantic Telegraph; so that the close 
neighborhood of nations may be considered as 
settled. 


A CALIFORNIA LAKE, 

The Placerville Herald says that Lake Bigler 
is one of the curiosities of California. It is a 
lake fifty miles long and from ten to twenty 
miles in width, situated between two distinct 
ridges of the Sierra Nevada, and but about one 
and a half miles north of the road to Carson’s 
valley. According to the Herald it is a perfect 
paragon of a lake—a miniature paradise among 
the mountains. Its wildly beautiful and roman- 
tic shores are lined with forests, and its waters 
which never freeze, although surrounded by 
snow during a great part of the year, abound in 
many varieties of fish, among which the salmon 
and speckled trout predominate. So clear are 
its waters that the objects on the bottom are dis- 
tinctly visible ata depth of thirty or forty feet. 
Upon the eastern side of the lake is a vast cav- 
ern extending to an unknown distance into the 
heart of the mountain. The entrance is arched 
in a peculiar manner, and the place, which has 
never been explored, is believed by the Indians 
to be the abode of the evil spirit of the mountains. 








GENERAL JACKSON’S FIDELITY. 

Col. Benton has published reminiscences of 
General Jackson, which are peculiarly interest- 
ing, as they show the inner life of the old hero. 
The following traits of character illustrate one 
of the passages : 


“Of private debt he contracted none of his 
own, and made any sacrifices to get out of those 
incurred for others. Of this he gave a signal 
instance not long before the war of 1812—selling 
the improved part of his estate, with the best 
buildings of the country upon it, to pay a debt 
incurred in a mercantile adventure to assist a 
young relative, and going into log houses in the 
forest part to begin a new home and farm. He 
was living in these rude tenements when be van- 
quished the British at New Orleans, and prob- 
ably a view of the conqueror’s domicil would 
have astonished the British officers as much as 
their defeat had done.” 





A Currosity.—The Yarmouth Register states 
that a gentleman of that place recently attempted 
to pick up a dead gull on the flats in the harbor, 
but found the bill to be firmly fixed in the sand. 
On digging down, it was found to be held fast 
by a large sea clam. The victim of misplaced 
confidence probably attempted to gull the shelly 
gentleman out of a dinner, and after having “ in- 
troduced his bill,” had “leave to withdraw ” 
refused him. 


» 





Tue Warp Trrav.—Northern papers gener- 
ally if not universally, are very severe on the 
jury who have acquitted Ward, the murderer of 
Butler. The New York Times heads an article 
on the subject :—“ Killing a Schoolmaster no 
murder in Kentucky.” It should have added— 
provided the killer is of ‘a highly respectable 
family.” 





+ 


A Bit or Apvice.—Rest is a very fine med- 
icine. It beats sarsaparilla. Let your stomachs 
rest, ye dispeptics. Let your brains rest, ye 
wearied and worried men of business. Rest your 
limbs, children of toil. You can’t? Cut off all 
superfiuities of appetite and fashion, and see if 
you ean’t. 





Gigantic Pran.—The Rhode Island Legis- 
lature has granted to Mr. Gouraud a charter to 
build one or more ocean steamers, on a new plan 
and gigantic scale. He proposes to have them 
a thousand feet in length, and propelled by en- 
gines of five thousand horse-power. 

+eooe+ 

Horrince !—The neatest style of fashionable 
pantaloons in this city, is described as “a light 
gray ground, with the castle of Heidelberg in 
dark blue on one leg, and Mount Vesuvius 
vomiting forth fire on the other.” 
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Sweer Business.—A patent has just been 
taken out, in France, for making sugar from 
pumpkins. The quantity produced will be at 
least as great as could be obtained from an equal 
quantity of beet root. 








PLeasant.—Going to “meet her by moon- 
light,” and after waiting for two hours, to find 
yourself still “‘ alone.”’ 





Linerta.—Already fifty thousand dollars 
have been raised in New York to establish a 
steam communication with Liberia. 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The note of preparation for building is already 
heard in almost all parts of the city. 

The individual who got off a good thing, has 
in vain endeavored to get it on again. 

The number of dogs in Toledo, according to 
reliable authority, is 5800. 

It takes 300,000 gold leaves to make an inch 
in thickness ; and 170,000 silver. 

Humbug—any ism which treads upon the 
corns of any other ism. 

Louisiana has over nine millions of acres of 
unappropriated public lands. 

He that’s “fast” in his youth, will traverse 
the downhill of life with a “dragon.” 

The rates of insurance on houses are five times 
‘as much in this city as in London, ’ 

Long words like long dresses, frequentl. 
something wrong about the 

The duty on American flour in E 
dollars and a halfa barrel. _ 

Detroit, with a population of thirty-five thou- 
sand, has no night police. 

Do nothing in thy passion ; why wilt thou put 
to sea in the violence of a storm ¢ 

London has one hundred and nine firemen ; 
New York three thousand. 

The new Exchange Coffee House, Boston, is to 
be six stories high, with a fine freestone front. 

Panch says, “ Dinner Forget,” will never be 
an Alderman’s motto. 

It is a remarkable fact that the letters w-r-o-n-g 
are invariably pronounced wrong. 

The French Emperor’s body guard consists 
of one hundred men and twenty-six officers. 

To cut off the top of the dock does no good ; 
its roots must be eradicated. Sin is the dock-root. 

It is stated that 590 deaths by cholera have oc- 
curred in Paris within the last fuur months. 

It is said that the Black Swan is about to be 
married to a white goose of a Londoner. 

A plan for making paper of wood has been 
successfully tried in Paris. 

Gold in sufficient quantities to pay for the dig- 
ging has been discovered in Ceylon. 

Man is like a snowball—stir and roll him 
about, and there will be more of him. 










WOMAN’S TRESSES IN FRANCE, 

So far as personal beauty is concerned, the 
girls'who, in some parts of France, sell their 
hair, do not lose much by parting with it; for it 
is the fashion in that region to wear a close cap, 
which entirely prevents any portion of the hair 
from being seen, and, of course, as totally con- 
ceals the want of it. The luxuriant crop of 
hair, which the dealer has obtained for a franc 
or two, is sorted and arranged, and passes from 
hand to hand until it makes its final appearance 
asa peruke, or some other delicate delusion. 
The price paid to these girls seams to vary froin 
a franc to five francs per head—each weighing 
from three-quarters of a pound to a pound—ac- 
cording to the quantity and beauty of the hair. 
So much does it rise in value by the collecting, 
the sorting, the cleaning, and other preparatory 
processes, that its wholesale market-price is gen- 
erally from forty to francs per pound. 
Choice heads of hair, choice old pictures, 
or choice old china, have no limit to the price 
which they may occasionally command. 





Tri-Cotor.—In France, the tri-color is blue, 
white and red, latitudinal, or parallel with the 
staff—the blue being attached to it, and the white 
in the middle. In Holland, it is red, white and 
blue, longitudinal, or at right angles with the 
staff—the red being uppermost. In Italy, it is 
green, white and red, snspended the same as in 
Holland—green uppermost. In Hungary, it is 
as in Italy, but inverted—red being uppermost. 
In Belgium, red, yellow and black, latitudinal ; 
and in the German States, the same colors, 
longitudinal. 


+ 





An rnquirinG Minp.—At a trial for murder, 
in Waukesha, Wisconsin, a witness on the stand 
giving in testimony as to when and where his 
boats ran, and at what times, between Milwau- 
kie, Chicago, Sheyboygan, etc., one of the jury 
asked him at what time the boat left for Shey- 
boygan? When the judge asked the jury- 
man his object for asking the question, he 
replied that he wanted to go to Sheyboygan in 
afew days, and thought it a good opportunity to 
find out! There was a “ model juror ” for you. 
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WARNING TO CARELESS Drivers.—At the 
New York Supreme Court Circuit, lately, the 
jury rendered a verdict of $4000 against Ben- 
jamin Snow of Boston, for ranning over Irene 
Winchell, a girl of some thirteen years, in one of 
the city avenues. The evidence in the suit was 
conflictive as to the rate at which the horse and 
wagon of the defendant were driven, but a speed 
of some seven miles an hour was pretty well 
shown. The injuries were very serious. 





Mexican Justice.—Senor Meta, formerly 
Lieutenant Colonel of the Mexican National 
Guards at Cherubusco, having expressed his con- 
tempt for the Dictator Santa Anna, has been ar- 
rested, and imprisoned among the vilest bandits 
and cut-throats with whom heis now chained, and 
is obliged to sweep the streets of the city of Mexico. 





Lire oF Joan or Arc.—Miller, Orton & 
Mulligan have issued a book containing the life 
of this “Maid of Orleans,” with a handsome 
frontispiece. Sold in this city by W. J. Reynolds 
& Co., 24 Cornhill. 


——————_+oe > 


Cotumsus.—The remains of Columbus are 
interred ina chapel on the Plaza de Armas, 
Havana. They are held in great reverence by 
the people there. 





>-— 


Yacutinc.—During the winter several new 
and beautiful yachts have been added to the 
Boston fleet. Others have been remodelled and 
overhauled, and are now ready for sea-service. 


++ooe> 


Swirr Traveviine.—The Great Western 
Express to Exeter, England, travels nearly one 
quarter as fust as a cannon ball. 








GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
For the present week embraces the following contents : 
“ The Hermit of the Apennines,” a tale, by Dr. J, H. 


Rosrnson. 
* Russia and the reg No. pe 


E. DE Lana. 
Mmrorp. 


_ A view of the Murical Fund Hall, in Philadelphia. 
View of Oldtown, Maine, and also of the Sawmills 
erected there. 


Representation of the Town Hall at Northampton, 


The Tomb of the Martyrs, at Brooklyn, N. Y., com- 
events connected with the Revolution, and 
the t of our federal government. 


A Lett "eresenting the pleat called the Eastern 

Also a view of a curious tree of Prince’s Island, called 
the Pandanus. 

A picture of a J Canoe ping from a Shark. 

And a view of the Capital House, at Madison, Wisconsin. 


#,* The Prorortat is for sale at all the 
inthe PulleG Mitten Shalem ometiee leone 








Foreign Items. 

In Prussia, boys of fifteen are drawn, and com- 
pelled to serve im the army till thirty years of 
age, 

The Turkish under the command of 
Mustapha Pacha, who at the last dates stood at 
Karassa, consisted of 45,000 or 50,000 men. 

The Court of St. James went into mourning 


for a week (just six days and twenty-three hours 
too long), for the death of the Dake of Parma. 


A Paris paper describes a process, newly-dis- 
covered, of photographic printing on cloth. The 
most beau patterns re ton obtained. A 


Mr. Smith is the inventor. 


Of the five chief officers who are to command 
divisions in the Pritish forces, all are of different 
birth—a Scotchman, a Hanoverian, an Irishman, 
a Canadian and an Englishman. 

A fire in Hobart Town, Australia, on the 20th 
of January, destroyed sixty buildings, the loss 
of property being estimated to amount to three 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Prt arb at 9 ann —-> whole number of Jews in 
nglan y 30,000—20,000 of whom are lo- 

cated in London, Russia contains 1,000,000; 

Constantinople, 8000; and India, 17,000, 

A Gal speaks in adeeply despond- 
ing tone o hoo’ Siethantons tide of Y ahanaaen 
from that country, which, if it should last but a 
year or two more, Ireland must become “one 
continuous Auburn.” 

The British cruisers near Japan were atten- 
tively watching the movements of the Russian 
vessels, and it was expected that as soon as the 
news of the declaration of war reached them, 
they would immediately attack and capture them. 

Dates from Turin to the 10th April, state 
that the Prince de Monaco, and his aid-de-camp, 
have been imprisoned in the fort at Nice. Sev- 
eral other arrests have also taken place, arising 
out of the recent revolt. 

aN 


‘Dewdrops of Wisdom. 








Real friendship is a slow grower.— Chesterfield. 

The world has not yet learned the riches of 
frugality.— Cicero. 

Envy is more irreconcilable than hatred.— 
Rochefoucauld. 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind, must 
look down on the hate of those below.—Byron. 

The ae men have, like plants, la- 
tent properties, which chance brings to t.— 
Rochefoucauld. ov 

— is never at its full growth, till it 
spreadeth into affectation, and then it is com- 
plete.—Saville. 


Trust him little who praises all, him less who 


censures all, and him least who is inditf rent 
aboat all.—Lavater. 

We sometimes think we hate flattery, when 
we only hate the manner in which we have been 
flattered.— Rochefoucauld. 


Authority, though it err like others, hath yet 
a kind of med’cine in itself, that skins the vice o’ 
the top.— Shakspeare. 

When a true genius appears in the world, you 
may know him by this sign, that the dunces are 
all in confederacy against him.—Swift. 

The mind is chameleon-like in one respect, it 
receives hues from without ; but it is unlike it 
in another respect, for it retains them.—Bayle 
St. John. 

O, you much partial gods! why gave ye men 
affections, and not wer to govern them ? 
What I by fate should shun, I most affect.— 
Lodovick Barrey. 

You may fail to shine, in the opinion of oth- 
ers, both in your conversation and actions, from 
being superior, as well as inferior, to them.— 
Lord Greville. 


Joker's Budget. 


Cure for gout—board with a printer. 

The squirrel jumps from branch to branch, the 
flirt from beau to beau. 

Courting a second wife is said to be “ moving 
for a new trial.” 





An elderly gentleman was attacked in broad 
daylight yesterday, by a dreadful toothache. No 
arrest was made, as usual. 

Mrs. Muggins says that she is certain Forrest 
is the strongest man in America, for wherever he 
goes he draws great houses ! 

The difference between an old woman and a 
young one is said to be, that one is happy and 
careless, and the other is cappy and hairless. 

Notwithstanding the proverb that “ poverty is 
no crime,” yet a man without money is invaria- 
bly set down by the world as devoid of principal. 

With unabated fury and virulence, the “ pre- 
sentation’ fever continues to rage. The last 
case we heard of was one by the Grand Jury. 

“Pa,” said a little fellow, the other day, 
“wasn’t Job an editor?” ‘“ Why, Sammy?” 
“ Because the Bible says he had so much trouble, 
and was a man of sorrow all his life.” 

A young fellow about to join the church, when 
under examination, was asked if he loved the 
brethren. ‘To be sure Ido. Llove the breth- 
ren and the sisters too, Sally in particular.” 

“Mother, can’t I go and get my daguerreo- 
type taken?” “No, my child, I guess it isn’t 
worth while.” ‘‘ Well, then, you might let me 
have a tooth pulled; I never go anywhere.” 

An extensive firm, not very far from Preston, 
England, have pooner the following notice in 
their offices: “The young men emplayed in 
this establishment are requested not to wear the 
moustache during business hours.” 








Quill and Srissors. 


Over two hundred human lives, and a million 
and a quarter of property, Bare been lost on the 
Western rivers by steam disasters, since the 
first of January. One hundred and sixty-one 
vessels in all have been wrecked, 

There are in the United States, 2,363,000 far- 
mers ; 100,000 merchants ; 40,000 physicians ; 





24,000 lawyers ; 30,000 teachers ; 27,000 clergy- ” 
fishermen, 


men; 70,000 mariners; 10,000 and 
10,000 State and federal officers. 

An abstract has been of the re- 
ceipts of the principal Bible red Mies Missionary 


So- 
cieties, since the ’ were held. 
The total is $1,399,282, showing 9 ae increase 
upon the finances of the. RS 

a did you not pocket some of those 
pears ?” said one boy to another, “ nobody was 
there to see.” ‘‘ Yes there was—I was there to 


do a mean thing.” 


see myself, and I don’t ever mean to see myself _ | 





Springs, and it will soon be 
mer season, charge of one of 
sisters, 


The cock of France and John Bull having 
we 


sallied out in defence of the 
trust when ay seamen 
better to tell, than a mere ‘ 
story.” 7 


_ Songs ridiculing Nicholas and ali the Rus- 
sians, sanctioned by the Minister of the Interior, 
are all the rage in the streets of Paris, just now. 

The National Washington Monument is now 
152 feet high, having been raised two additional 
feet during the past month. 


priated $500 to be expended in ing shade 
trees in the streets of thas city. wanting 


Pape tg thousand a ing houses were built 

t year in Chicago. he pepulation is near! 

seventy thousand. a 7 
Ralph Waldo Emerson to be a t 


lover of cats; he says he is incapable 
attachment to dogs. 

Eight thousand barrels of pike were shipped 
from the Saginaw river fisheries last year. 


any. 





Marriages, 








Tn this city, by Rev. Mr. King, Mr. John H. Humphrey 
to Miss Mary Paul 


3 By Rev, Mr. Miner, Mr. Andrew J. Gavett to Miss 

usan i. 

By Rey. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Josiah §. Clough to Miss Cyn- 

thi 3-tatham. ‘ ™ 
v. Dr. Blagden, Mr. Oliver H. Floyd to Mrs. Lydia 

A. Randail ’ 7 . 


By Rev. Mr. Burlingham, Mr. James Larasey to Miss 
Susan L. Hayden. 4 

By Rev. Mr. Mason, John Alliston, Esq., to Miss Helem 
Augusta Whittemore. 

By Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Barnard Brown to Misa 
Mary Ann Prince. 

By Rey. Dr. Stow, Mr. Ferdinand W. Murray to Miss 
psy 

y . Dr. Neale, Mr. Christopher §. P: to Miss 

Marguerite J. Dolanne. . une 

In Bast Boston y Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Themas H. 
Riley to Miss Lydia B. Sturtevant. 

In Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Flint, Mr. Jereme B. Taft 
to Miss Juliet D. Downing. 

In West Medway, by Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. Jarvis White, 
of Milbury, to Miss Sarah J. Grant. 

In Winchester, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. William Butters, 
dc., to Miss Ellen L. Hathaway. 

In Weymouth, by Rev. Mr. Potter, Mr. Woodbury P. 
Sanborne to Miss Lanorah F. Mosher. 

In Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Bddy, Mr. Samom EB. Richards 
to Miss Ann Maria ag nents 1 

In Fitchburg, by Rev. Mr. Dav r. George D. Davis 
to Miss Elizabeth 8. Buck. " 

In Fliut, Michigan, by Rev. Mr. Northrep, Mr. John 
B. Clarke to Miss Cornelia Miles, 


Death 
eaths. 

In this city, Mr. Alpha J. Lane, 30; Mr. Nahum Con- 
ant, 44; Mrs, Polly Cutler, 88; Mr. John Boynton, 45; 
Henry Storer, son of Rev. M. P. Stickney, 5; Fanny C. 
Gilbert, only daughter of Joseph A., and Caroline Gl- 
bert, formerly of Worcester, 16 

At East Boston, Mr. James L. Kelly, 34. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Mary A. Harris, 26; Mr. Elisha 
Wilson, 72. 

At Milford, Mr. Nathan White, 57. 

At West Lynn, Mrs. Margaret Powers, 36. 

At West Bridgewater, Noah Whitman, M. D., 68. 

At Lexington, Mrs. Sarah Reed, 90. 

At Swampscott, Mr. James Phillips, 74. 

At Salem. Mr. Peter RK. Hamlett, 48; Miss Aun Mur- 
phy, 22; Mrs. Anna Grant, 72; Mrs. Lydia L. Moody, 63. 

At Marblehead, Miss Priscilla Bowden, 50; Mr. Mason 
Harris, 80. 

At Beverly, Mr. William Morgan, 57. 

At Essex, Miss Abativa Burnham, 25. 

At Attleborough, Mrs. Mary Puller, 66. 

At Plymouth, Miss Catharine De Wire, 19. 

At Bitohburg, Mr. Warren F. Farwell, 38; Mr. John 
Williams, 57; Mrs. Eliza Hagar, 39; Mr. Calvin Howitt, 
34; Miss Anna Pratt, 72. 

At Westford, John Abbott, Esq., 77. 

At Woreester, Mr. Curtis Mayuard, 40; Mr. Otis Lamb, 
of Chariton, 35. 

At Exeter, N. H., Miss Helen Louise Tolman, of Dor- 
chester, Muss., 20. 

At Fast Machias, Me., Dr. William H. Tobey, 55. 

At Portland, Me., Mr. Lemuel D. Plummer, 75. 

At Washington, D. C., Mr. John McLean Addison, 29 

At San Francisce, Cal, Mr. Joseph W. Allyne, of 
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ceased—carriages 
rolled by her little shop-door, and she was left 


' to St. Petersburg, without giving her a parting 




















[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
WHAT IS LOVE? 


BY cies RMENTINA. 
©, what is love? fair maid, you ask, 
And wish for a reply; 
If you're sincere in your request, 
To answer it, I'll try. 


But first I'll tell you whence it came, 
And whither it is bound; 

And where it never can exist, 
And where ’tis always found. 


It is a plant of heavenly birth, 
A native of the sky; 

And though it deigns to dwell on earth, 
It tends to worlds on high. 


With envy, malice, hate, revenge, 
Injustice, slander, pride, 
1 , and selfish 
It never will abide. 





It always takes up its abode 
In pure and humble hearts; 

And when it once admittance gains, 
It nevermore departs. 


It is an emarstion from 
The fount of bliss above; 
ean, which flows 





pretty French mil- 
Vinee roma tho Ros Vivienne, Paria, hid wi 
duced by the representations of a Russian coun- 
remove her household goods to Moscow. 
re she opened her little shop, over which she 
lived and displayed her fashionable wares and 
her artistic skill, and for s while favor and pa- 
tronage were lavished upon her, and she seemed. 
sure of acquiring in a short time a little fortune 
‘wherewith to return to the banks of her beloved 
Seine, and bestow her pod on a handsome 
young mercer’s clerk her heart was 
poverty alone 

kept her aloof. 

But with the aise Es habeas 
ship of Alexander and Napoleon, sank the star 
of our little French modiste, the fate of empires 
and the fate of milliners are so interwoven. 
What Russian lady would patronize a French 
artiste, when the French emperor was threaten- 
ing her country? Orders 


alone with an old Russian woman named Feo-— 
dora, whom she employed tq perform the menial 
duties of her household. To crown her misfor- 
tunes, her fuir patroness, the countess, removed 


call, or affording her any aid to extricate herseif 
from the unpleasant position in which she was 
involved. Such was the gloomy situation of 
little Marie Latour in the memorable summer 
of 1812. 

~ One night Old Feodora informed Marie that 
Ivan Borisloff, a young jeweller of Moscow, 
whom she had frequently met was coming to 
see her, and added that he had something partic- 
ular to communicate. There was so much 
meaning in the old woman’s manner, tha: Ma- 
rie’s curiosity was keenly excited, and she await- 
ed impatiently for the approaching interview. 

In due time Ivan made his appearance, and 
signals being exchanged between himself and the 
old servant, the latter immediately left the room. 

Ivan was a handsome young fellow, perfectly 
aware Of his personal advantages, and never 
abashed in the presence of the fair. He was, 
however a man of few words, and without wast- 
ing time in compliments, came directly to the 
object of his visit—an offer of his heart and 
hand. 

Marie smiled mournfully and shook her head, 
as she replied : 

“ You offer me your hand, Ivan, but you for- 
get that it is not yours to offer.” 

“How!” exclaimed the Russian. “I may 
be dull—but I do not think I take your meaning. 
My hand not my own to offer! I assure you, 
mademoiselle, though I have had hints enough 
from the pretty girls in my quarter, I have never 
commi ted myself. My heart and hand were 
free, till your black eyes laid an embargo on 
both.” 

“ You forget your situation, Ivan,” said Ma- 
rie, mildly. 

“Not so! Am I not coining roubles? Is 
there an artist in the sacred city who can turn 
out such work as Ican? Where do the nobles 
and boyards of Moscow go for trinkets, if not to 
the shop of Ivan Borisloff?” 

“Yoa will not understand me,” said the 
Frenchwoman. “Is it possible that you can for 
a moment forget that you are a serf?”’ 

The color mounted to the check of the young 
jeweller, as he replied hastily : 

* You know that I am free to all intents and 

One half of my earnings goes, it is 








purposes. 


“Ts it not a fair and pleasant sight? 
sunbeams are bright and warm, reflected from 
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true, to my master, to pay him for the liberty I 
enjoy ; but the other half is mine, and I am rap- 
idly becoming wealthy. What more need I 
desire ?”” 

“Complete freedom if you are a man,” said 
Marie, warmly. “Can you forget that you are 
free only by permission—that there lives a man 
who has @ legal right to control your every 
movemen t ina moment of caprice he may 


recall the pri¥ , and condemn you to the 
most menial tion 7” 
“ Count Smol6ff will never do so.” 


“He has the right to do it. Besides, he is 
mortal. If he dies his ed be a brute who 
will find a pleasure in tor ng you. If you 
marry, let it be a serf like yourself, but do not 
imagine that a free woman will kno em- 
brace your fate, and become herself a sla 

“Tt is thus foreigners ever traduce our ins 
tutions,” said the serf. “Let those complain 
whom the chain frets—it galls not me. For this, 
then, you reject my suit ?” 

“That reason is alone sufficient,” said the 
Frenchwoman. ‘“ You need not press me fur- 
ther. But were you free as air, I could never 
be yours. My heart is far away from here.” 

“ Listen to me, Marie Latour,” said the serf, 
passionately, ‘ Wed me you must—the impe- 
rious law of self-preservation wills it. Your 
means of existence are fast failing you. No 
one employs you. The deep hatred felt against 
the French makes no exception. Soon the 
popular feeling will become a wratifal tor- 
rent that no tide can stem. Already it is dan- 
gerous for a Frenchwoman to venture forth in 
the streets of the city. Soon sex will be no 
protection against the fury of the multitude. 
You are already regarded with an evil eye—you 
will soon be a victim. Even I, Marie, I, who 
love you dearly, I can protect you only as your 
husband. Be mine, and you are safe. Reject 
my hand and you are Jost.” 

“ I do reject it,” said the Frenchwoman. “I 
cannot bestow my hand without my heart. Let 
the worst come, I am ready to meet it.” 

“Tnfatuated girl,” cried the serf. “ Panse, 
ere it be too late. Recall your rash declaration.” 

“Tt is irrevocable.” 

“Farewell, then,” said Ivan, rising; wrath, 
disappointment and pity contending in the ex- 
pression of his countenance. ‘‘ Heaven is my 
witness that Lhave done my best to save you. 
My dream of love is over. From this time I 
live only for the service of my country—live 
only to aid my countrymen in sweeping the in- 
vaders from our land.” 

The Frenchwoman smiled scornfully. 

“ You will struggle in vain,” she said, “against 


_ the man of destiny—the child of victory. Think 


you the flight of those victorious eagles which 
have swept over more than half of Europe, will 


be stayed by the Niemen or the Berezina? No; 


they will soar onward and onward, and stoop 
only to perch on the towers of the Kremlin.” 
The Russian heard her unmoved. 
“ Look from yon window, Marie,” said he. 
The 


those gilded roofs, and towers and minarets, and 
the green trees wave in the gentle air. Should 
the invaders enter Moscow unchallenged, would 
they not deem it the realm of endless summer ? 
But how is it when the fierce winter comes down 
like polar night, and the blood of native Rus- 
sians almost freezes in, their veins? I wish 
them no worse fate than to guin a foothold here 
—the winter and the Cossacks will avenge us.” 

Marie: éssayed te smile, but the words of the 
serf struck a death-chill to her heart. She at- 
tethpted to reply, but the words died upon her 


“Adieu,” said the serf. “If you think better 
of your answer on reficction, Feodora knows 
where to find Ivan Borisloff.” 

“ He treats me as if [ were a degraded slave 
like himself,” thonght Marie, as she watched 
the retiring footsteps of the Russian serf. 

Though she had assumed a proud tone in the 
presence of the Russian, Marie Latour was too 
familiar with the climate and the people among 
whom she lived, to augur a favorable result to 
the enterprise of the French monarch. Too 
well she knew the fierce fanaticism, the blind pa- 
triotism of the Russian people, serfs and nobles 
both, and the deadly rigors of the Russian 
winter. How many of the half-a-million men 
that were now rolling on like a deluge would 
ever see their homes again? That night pro- 
phetic visions of terror haunted her dreams, and 
the next day, worn out with excitement, she 
woke feeling quite unwell. She sought to rise 
from her bed, but her limbs refused their office. 
She summoned Feodora, who made her appear- 
ance after a long delay. 


“ Feodora,” said she, “ I feel very unwell— 
dizzy and faint. What would you advise me to 
take ?” 


“You are weak and exhausted,” said the old 
woman. ‘“ Your appetite has been failing for 
some days. The very best thing you can dois 
to take a glass of wine.” 

“T think so too,” said Marie. ‘‘ There is a 
bottle and zlass on yonder cupboard. Fill me a 
wive-glass, if you please.” 

The old woman hastened to obey. Her back 
was turned to the bed, but on the opposite wall 
hung a mirror at an angle that reflected her 
whole figure and revealed her movements to the 
invalid. Struck by a sinister expression which 
passed over her countenance, Marie determined 
to watch her closely, and, to her horror, saw her 
hastily take a paper from her bosom, and pour 
its contents hurriedly into the wine-glass. This 
done, Feodora hastened to her mistress saying : 

“ Drink it, dear mistress, it will make you feel 
better.” 

“Thank you,” said Marie; set it down by 
my bedside and I’ll sip it by degrees. I have 
no further occasion for you just now.” 

The old woman glanced keenly at her as if to 
satisfy herself that no suspicions were entertain- 
ed, and then hobbled out of the room. She was 
no sooner gone than the Frenchwoman threw 
away the contents of the glass. 

“ God help me!” said she; “ what is to be- 
come of me, when even this woman whom I 
have befriended, seeks my life? © God, to die 





here ar far, far away from friends and 
country. Pvor Julio, am I never to see him 
more? Ah, why did I ever leave my beautiful 
France ?” 

Overcome by her emotions, she closed her 
eyes at length, and fell into an uneasy slumber. 
Awaking with a start, she beheld Feodora 
bending over her, her gray eyes fixed, vulture- 
like, upon her face. 

“‘ How do you feel now, dear mistress ?” she 
asked. 

“ Worse—much worse,” said the sufferer. 

“Then itis time to send for a physician,” 
answered the old woman, with an ill-concealed 
expression of satisfaction. “I'll go for him 
at once.” 

She went but returned not. The weary day 
passed by, night fell, and the poor French girl 

‘Buffered alone and abandoned. Yet her presence 
eee did not forsake her. Rising from her 
erhuman effort, she collected 

some vil food, some medicine, wine and 
water, and p them by her bedside, and 
then tottered back again to her couch. Nights 
and days of deliriam followed, with intervals of 
consciousness, and during all that time no one 
entered her house or sought her presence. At 
length, slowly, very slowly, she began to amend 
—began to feela craving for food. She rose, 
dressed herself and procured some nourishment. 
In a day ortwo she was enabled to leave her 
chamber—and then she crawled down stairs and 

opened the street-door. 

An old familiar beggar to whom she had often 
given alms was passing at the time, and paused 
as if from habit, glancing strangely at her atten- 
uated figure and sunken countenance. Me- 
chanically she put her hand in her pocket, and 
taking furth a few kopecks, offered them to the 
mendicant. But he drew back as if there were 
infection in her touch. 

“No—no,” said he, with a sort of shudder. 
“T will take nothing from you.” 

He glanced cautiously around him, and see- 
ing no one at hand, approached nearer, and said 
in a low tone: 

“Back into your house. It is well for you 
that people think you dead or absconded. If 
they knew you were alive, it would go hard with 
you. The life of a child of France is not safe 
in Moscow. Have you wherewithal to support 
life within doors ?”’ 

“ Yes—I have some provisions.” 

“ Then bar up your doors and live. No one 
can enter unless you show yourself. The priests 
have cursed the house, and it is as if plague- 
smitten. You have been kind to me, and [ tell 
you this though you are an enemy of my 
people.” 

“ But what is the matter? 
deserted.” 

“T cannot stop to parley with you. But the 
French are marching on Moscow. Our army 
has marched out defend it. In, in with 
you | ee 

The mendicant Seequed, and Marie closed 
her doors. As she tottered back to her room, 
she almost wished that her sickness had proved 
fatal. She had but pited stock of food in 
the house, and that sted, if the story of the 
mendicant proved true, starvation would be her 
fate within, while death mounted guard without. 
But she resolved not to anticipate evil. Provi- 
dence, she thought, could hardly have saved her 
from the fever for a yet more cruel fate. Her 
appetite had returned, the blood flowed temper- 
atcly in her veins—hope, in spite of surrounding 
circumstances, was born anew within her. Ina 
few days she had recovered entirely, and now, 
with renewed strength, she began to place her- 
self upon allowance, to husband her slender 
stock of provisions, and calmly to await the pro- 
gress of events. 

An aperture in one of the closed shutters of 
her front chamber enabled her unobserved to 
watch the occurrences of the street before her 
house. Sometimes there was a procession of 
priests, with cross and banner, followed by a 
dense multitude. At others, large bodies of 
cavalry and artillery marched by—now and 
then crowds of men would gather, and some 
even of rank would harangue there to inflame 
their zeal against the French. 

So time rolled on, and Marie’s stock of provi- 
sions became utterly exhausted. One evening 
she took the desperate resolve of venturing forth 
into the street, and going to some remote quar- 
ter where she was unknown, to replenish her 
stores. 

At first, she advanced fartively, keeping in 
the shadows of the houses, and pausing every 
few minutes to look round her and see if she 
were not observed and followed, She soon per- 
ceived, however, that there was no cause fur ap- 
prehension. A strange, sepulchral stillness 
reigned over the vast city. The shops were clos- 
ed. No smoke issued from the chimneys. The 
walls gave back the echo of her footsteps, as in 
the stillness of night when the lightest sound is 
magnified and reverberated. This unnatural 
solitude in the midst of the works of man was so 
appalling, that she longed to mingle in the tide 
of life,even if danger were the price of such 
companionship. Her wish was soon gratified. 
Turning the angle of a street, she beneld a vast 
multitude, men, women and children, laden with 
their household goods, silent and sorrow strick- 
en, and wending their way towards one of the 
city gates—an immense and mournful caravan. 
In the opposite direction glided a few spectre- 
like figures, dirty, unwashed and ferocious of 
aspect, disappearing down side streets like ven- 
omous reptiles, siuking into their holes to escape 
the light of day. Mingled with the retiring 
column were priests of the Greek charch, wear- 
ing the rich robes of their order. Marie joined 
the columns, seeing ne familiar face. She ven- 
tured to ask an old man who was tottering along 
leaning on a staff, whither they were all going. 
He made no verbal reply, but pointed in mute 
grief to the distant country. Tne whole scene 
was so visionary, that Marie could hardly per- 
suade herself she was not dreaming. 

But now a confased murmur rose bebind her. 
She turned and beheld a group of angry men 
dragging ulong a bearded Russian of the lower 
Class, who seemed to be supplicating for mercy. 


The streets seem 








They swept rapidly along the flank of the col- 
umn, and as they came beside her, Marie shrank 
away as she recognized in the most active 
member of the band her rejected suitor, Ivan 
Borisloff. 

He caught her eye, sprang to her, and grasped 
her hand fiercely. 

“One word,” said he. “TI give you a chance 
for life. Irenew the offer that I made you—ac- 
cept my hand and yon are safe.” 

“I have given you my answer,” said the 
Frenchwoman. 

“You must be my bride or my victim,” said 
the frenzied suitor. 

“Release me!” cried the girl. 
and hate you.” 

The features of the jeweller became convulsed 
with passion. 

“ Die, then!” he said; and raising his voice, 
he added: “Children of the Czar, look on this 
wretch. She too, is a spy, like yonder traitor !’’ 

“Death to the French spy!” shouted the an- 
gry multitude; and they rushed upon her like 
famished wolves. 

“No, no!’ cried an aged priest, interfering. 
“Tt is written, ye shall do no murder. Bring 
her to the governor. So shall he do justice, and 
no crime be committed.” 

And Marie was hurried forward. 

. Inthe centre of a huge square, in an open 
space kept free by a few heavy dragoons, sat 
ona pawing charger, Rostopchin, governor of 
Moscow, before whom Marie was conveyed. He 
had already judged the Russian, whom Marie 
had just seen in the hands of the infuriated 
mob. 

“ May it please your excellency,” said Ivan— 
“here is another criminal—a Frenchwoman, who 
has been living among us as a spy.” 

The governor gazed fiercely upon Marie, but 
in that moment of extreme peril, her courage 
was equal to the crisis, and she gazed upon her 
judge with the calm serenity of innocence. 

“ How is this?’ cried Rostopchin. “ Speak, 
girl, if you have aught to say. God forbid that 
I should condemn even an enemy unheard !’”’ 

“My lord,” said the Frenchwoman, in a calm 
voice, “ the charge is utterly false. 3 have just 
risen from a sick bed. I know nothing of what 
is passing within or without Moscow. Iama 
poor work-woman, a stranger to intrigues, 
and abhorring treachery from the bottom of my 
heart.” 

“You speak with an air of truth,” said the 
governor, as he gazed on her fixedly. ‘“ Yet 
your French blood is almost proof positive of 
perjury. Still, if you were doubly criminal, 
your sex should save you. This wretch,” he 
added, pointing to the cowering Russian—“ is a 
proven traitor, and he dies. the death. For you, 
girl, go back to your home, and when your 
countrymen enter the city, tell them that Mos- 
cow held but one traitor, and that you saw him 
die.” 

The Russian, thus cut off from all hope, with 
a howl of despair, threw himself upon his knees 
and clasped the stirrup of the governor, implor- 
ing him for mercy and protection. Rostopchin 
struck his hand with the flat of his sabre, and 
with an expression of unutterable loathing, rein- 
ed back his horse. It was a signal for the in- 
furiated spectators to rush upon their victim. 
He was torn to pieces in the twinkling of an 
eye, as @ pack of famished wolves rend and an- 
nihilate their prey. Marie clasped her hands 
to her eyes and fled from the dreadful scene. 
She hastened home meeting no one on her way, 
and ascending to the roof of her house, beheld 
with indescribable feelings the vast column that 
comprised all the inhabitants of Moscow, issuing 
forth from their beloved city and seeking the in- 
hospitable solitude beyond. They departed, 
and the silence of death brooded over the late 
busy scene. 

All that night she passed in a state of terrible 
anxiety, not venturing to leave her house, be- 
cause she sew hideous beings, late inmates of 
hospitals and prisons, prowling through the 
streets as if in quest of victims. Many of these 
men tottered as they walked, and their faces 
gave unmistakable evidence of brutal intoxica- 
tion. Nearly all of them carried torches of 
resinous wood, though for what purpose she 
could not conjecture. 

Overcome, at last, by fatigue, she fell asleep 
towards morning, and was awakened by the 
braying of trumpets, and the roar of kettle-drums 
in the street. Rushing to the window, she look- 
ed out and beheld a column of French cavalry 
moving past the honse, In the far distance she 
heard the deep booming of artillery. They 
were French troops, but none of the elation of 
victory shone in their faces. They gazed about 
them with an air of blank wonder. Many had 
their heads bound up and looked jaded and suf- 
fering with fatigue, and hardly able to keep their 
saddles. 

At last a clattering of hoofs announced the ap- 
proach of a group of officers. Foremost among 
them rode Joachim Marat, king of Naples. He 
was as usual,splendidly attired. A hussar jack- 
et, rich with sables, flaunted from one shoulder. 
His uniform blazed with odors and embroidery. 
His long, dark locks floated on the wind. He 
bestrode a caracolling charger, black as a star- 
less night, and impatiently champing his gold 
bits. But Murat was pale, and his dark eyes 
rolled uneasily in their orbits. He exchanged a 
word or two with his staff officers, and then spur- 
red his horse to the head of the column. After 
the vast body of cavalry had long passed, some 
regiments of light artillery thundered by at a 
swinging trot, the officers who rode beside the 
guns urging them forward by their words and 
gestures, 

Then came a long interval of solitude and si- 
lence. At the close of day the main body made 
their appearance—divisions of infantry march- 
ing slowly and wearily—huge trains of heavy 
artillery shaking the very earth with their iron 
wheels, Marie dared not venture forth, for she 
recognized no familiar face, and she feared to 
present herself to the rude soldiery—Frenchwo- 
man though she was. Hence she still kept her- 
self concealed, peeping through the window- 
shutters and trembling at every noise. At 
nizht, bivouac fires wore kindled at different 


“T—I fear 





points, and the houses and steeples were lit up 
with their ruddy glare, 

Late in the evening Marie was startled bya 
heavy knocking at the street door. With some 
trepidation and misgivings she descended the 
staircase and unbarred it with a trembling hand, 
In an instant she found herself in the arms of a 
French soldier, and ere she could extricate her. 
— a dozen warm kisses were imprinted on her 
Ips 

“Marie!” cried a well-+emembered but Jo: 
unheard -voice—“ Marie! my beautiful, my own, 
alive and well. Heaven has been kinder than 
I dared hope.” 

It was Julio Montrose—who had joined the 
army and won the grade of captain by brilliant 
exploits on the field of battle. He had attracted 
the notice even of the emperor, and the crosg of 
the legion, bestowed by his own hands, now 
glittered on his breast. 

He came to claim the hand of his betrothed, 
He easily convinced her that it was necessary their 
nuptials should be immediately celebrated. [¢ 
was only as her husband that he could be be- 
side her and protect her amidst the varying 
chances of war, since now her position compel- 
led her te live with the French army. Young as 
he was, he was too far-sighted to share the san 
guine expectations of many of his comrades, and 
he looked forward to a disastrous issue of the 
Russian campaign. He was far from prophesy. 
ing half the evil that happened, but he felt the 
necessity of giving his promised bride his name 
and protection. That very night a French 
priest united them before two witnesses, and 
they retired to Marie’s house, consoled with the 
idea that henceforth, in the worst event that 
might happen, they should die together. 

It was past midnight when the young soldier 
was roused by an alarm in the streets. He 
sprang to the window and gazed fourth. From 
several points red gleams of light radiating up- 
ward, were reflected from the heavy folds of the 
lowering skies. At first he thought they pro- 
ceeded from the bivouac fires, but soon, spiral 
flames, mounting high up in the heavens, show- 
ed him that it was a general conflagration, kin- 
dled at numerous points. 

Marie sprang to his side and gazed or ror- 
stricken on the spectacle. 

“ The city is on fire!” cried the soldier. “By 
what unfortunate chance has this occurred ?” 

“By no chance,” replied his bride, upon 


whom the truth now flashed at once. “The 
city has been fired by the Russians. For this, 
then, was it abandoned by the people. This was 


the meaning of the torches I saw in the hands of 
hideous wretches emerging from the prisons and 
the lazar-houses.” 

“A terrible vengeance,” cried the soldier, 
“ But thank Heaven, we are safe here.” 

“Safe here!” cried the shuddering bride. 
“Do you not smell smoke? And look! see 
that gleam of fire-light under the door, Julio! 
The house is on fire.” 

She sprang to a wardrobe and seized a casket 
of jewels and money. 

“Take these, Julio,” said she. 
—and fly while yet we may.” 

They hastily attired themselves—Julio buck- 
led on his sabre and = a fur cloak around 
his bride. 

“ Now then for aight,” he whispered. 

He put his arm round her waist, and flew to- 
wards the staircase. But half way down the 
entry, a fierce and menacing form barred their 
progress. His eyes were bloodshot, and his 
countenance inflamed; in one hand he held a 
torch, in the other a drawn sword. 

“Back! back!” he cried. ‘And be the nup- 
tial couch your funeral pyre. Joy to you, fair 
bride ; and think, as you writhe in the consum- - 
ing flames, of Ivan Borisloff !’’ 

“Give way, dog!” shouted the French sol- 
dier—clasping his bride with one hand, while 
with the other he disengaged his sabre from the 
scabbard. 

“You pass only over my dead body !” 
the ruffian, throwing himself on guard. 

The words were follgwed by the clash of steel. 
Two perils menaced the fugitives—the sword of 
the assassin and the ravenous flames that had 
already gained the staircase and were driving 
before them clouds of suffocating smoke. But 
Julio’s arm was nerved to desperation. He 
beat down the strong blade of the Russian, and 
with a circling sweep of his heavy sabre, clove 
the miscreant’s skull. Springing over his pros- 
trate body, he bore his bride in safety through 
the flames and gained the street. All here was 
in wild confusion. Discipline for a time seemed 
set at naught. Soldiers, separated from their 
officers, rushed to and fro, jostling each other, 
not knowing in what direction to fly—the fire 
had sprung up in so many different parts at 
once. 

Through the dense masses trains of artillery 
were driven at headlong speed, huge flukes of 
fire falling on powder wagons, and threatening 
death to all around them. 

It was then that Marie’s familiarity with the 
city did her good service. She indicated the 
way to her husband, and they fled with some 
chance of escape. She was leading the way 
into a broad street, when her husband suddenly 
caught her and drew her back without a word 
of explanation. A terrific explosion instantly 
followed, shaking the solid earth beneath their 
feet. The quick eye of the soldier had caught a 
glimpse of a train of powder-wagons, to one of 
which the fire had communi ated. They hur- 
ried away in an opposi-e direction. As they 
were speeding onward, they came suddenly 
upon a group of officers on foot, who had lost 
their way, and seemed overcome with fatigue. 

At one glance, Captain Montrose recognized 
among the foremost the French emperor him- 
self. His countenance alone of all that group, 
betrayed no agitation, thongh profound gricf 
and melancholy were stamped on every lin- 
eament. 

“Js there no egress ?” he said to one of his 
officers. ‘ Has my star sec? Is it written that 
we are to die here in the flames? Can no one 
guide us through this labyrinth of fire?” 

“ Sire!’ exclaimed Marie, her dark eye 
lighting up with animation, “the hope of Frunce 
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shall not be lost. T am well acquainted with the 
city. Follow me and you are safe. , 

Inspired by the high hope of saving at once 
her husband and her sovereign, she recovered 
all her strength, and without once faltering, 
guided the imperial party through the dangers 
that surrounded them. Often, indeed, they had 
to pass beneath arches of flame—often to stop 
while secret mines burst around them, scattering 
death on every hand. At last they passed out 
of the circle of fire—out of the city gates, and 
then gaining an eminence, the party paused and 
turned to look behind them. 

Every moment the conflagration gained fresh 
nh It extended itself with appalling ce- 
lerity. It blazed so fiercely that the light brought 
out in sharp and rigid lines the profiles of the 
puildings that stood between them and the fire. 
The gilded domes and spires of the half oriental 
city glowed like living coals, and the barbaric 
“bulk of the Kremlin towered up amidst a sea of 

re. 
. « Farewell to our winter-quarters,” said the 
emperor, as with fulded arms and monurnfal eyes 
he beheld the ravages of the flames. ‘“ Who 
could have anticipated this? After a mareh so 
toilsome, combats so heroic, sacrifices so costly. 
This, gentlemen, is war.” 

He paused, and no one ventured to inter- 
rupt his meditations. Afver a few minutes he 
resumed : 

“All is not lost, however, gentlemen. This 
city covers a vast space. The buildings are iso- 
lated from each other. The Kremlin, if it be 
not mined, is safe. Our bulletins will yet be 
dated from the palace of the Czars. Our com- 
munications with France are not yet cut off. 
We shall be able to winter here after all. There 
must be a season of inactivity for both armies. 
In the spring the campaign will be renewed with 
vigor. St. Petersburg will fall, and I shall dic- 
tate terms of peace from the banks of the Neva. 
But I furget. Where is the young girl to whom 
we owe our lives ?” 

“ Here, sire,” answered a gentle voice. 

“ Your name?” 

“Masie Montrose.” 

“ Married ¢” 

“Last night, sire, to Captain Montrose of the 
guard.” 

“IT remember,” said Napoleon, with a glance 
atthe young officer. “He distinguished him- 
self at Smolensk. Poor girl! you begin your 
married life but sadly.” 

He beckoned Marie and walked apart with 
her. 

“We owe you our life,” said the emperor. 
“Now be brief and name your reward.” 

“Tam repaid by your safety, sire,” replied 
Marie. 

“T believe you, flattering as your speech is 
my pretty child. But can I do nothing for your 
husband ?”” 

“Sire, release him from his engagements,” 
said Marie. 

Napoleon shook his head. 

“You little know the heart of a soldier, girl. 
He would deem it a disgrace to leave his com- 
rades in the midst of a terrible campaign like 
this.” 

“O sire!” cried Marie, clasping her hands, 
“has he not dared and done enough, already? 
Can you not spare one man from your many 
thousauds ? I, too, have suffered in your cause. 
Release him, I pray you.” 

“He would not accept his discharge even 
from my hands,” said the emperor. 

“ But if you were to command it.” 

The emperor thought a moment, and then 
beckoned Montrose to his side. 

“ Captain Montrose,” said he, in a low tone, 
“T have need of a faithful and trusty courier to 
bear despatches to the empress, at Paris. Come 
to me to-morrow, and they shall be ready. Not 
a word of this disaster on the route, or at Paris. 
Seek me to-morrow, and be prepared to leave 
the army.” 

“ Bat my bride, sire,” faltered Montrose. 

“She must go with you. Ihave too many wo- 
men iu the camp already. To-morrow at sun- 
tise, be ready to depart.” 

And accordingly the next day the young sol- 





dier and his bride turned their backs upon the 
blazing city, escaping thus the perils of that ter- 
rible retreat in which the noblest army that ever 


faced the foe were conquered by the rigors of a 
ruthless climate, and reduced by frost, and steel, 
and fire, to a handful of fagitives—forlorn but 
glorious wrecks of the wildest, grandest expedi- 
tion that ever human genius planned. 


——_—___¢w-e> — 
MRS, PARTINGTON’S LAST. 


Isaac read in the Transcript, “ the Legislature 
authorized the governor to appoint commission- 
ers 'o digest into one act all the general statutes 
upon the subjeet of insurance.” “Tsaac!” said 
Mrs. Partington, admonishingly, “don’t make 
fun of what you are reading, because by-and by 
Isha'u’s put no contidence into you.” Ike look- 
ed up astonished. “It's so in the paper here,” 
replied he, giving emphasis to his remark by 
lif'ling up the lid of the table, and slamming it 
down as he reid the sentence again “ They 
Must be ostriches to do it,” continued she, “ that 
ean digest board, nails and window-glass. I 
wond«r how long it would take ’em to digest the 
new statue of Franklin that they're agoing to 
build, or the big one of General Washington in 
the State House, or Eve in the City Hall yard. 
Idou’s believe they can do it.” “ Unless the 
statutes are made of gingerbread or sugar,” said 
Ike, breaking in upou her darkness with a grin 
like sunlight through a chink in the broadside 





of a barn, “ and if them’s ‘em, | should like to 
be a commissary too.” The old lady rested 
here, like a traveller on a rock by the wayside, 
and fclc ussured that if the boy was right she 
wasn’t, aud tuok a severe pull at the rappee, and 
Ike turn d over to read about Mr. Baker’s fancy 


chocolutes — Boston Post. 
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Oprosition.—A_ certain amount of opposi- 
tion is a preat help to aman. Kites rise against 
and not with the wind. Even a head wind is 
better than none. Noman ever worked his pas- 
save anywhrre in a dead calm. Opposition is 
What he wana, and must have, te be good for 
anything. Hardship isthe native soil of manhood 
and sclf-relianee. Ele that cannot abide the storm 
Without flinching or quailing, strips himself in the 
sunshine, lays down by the wayside, to be over- 
lovked and forgotten. “He who braces himself to 
the ot'tuszle when the wind blows, may fall 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MAY. 


eee 
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Hail! lovely May,—thou month of flowers; 
I greet thee now with joy sincere,— 
For I have spent my happiest hours 
Amidst thy bloom-enciteled bowers,— 
I hail thee queen of all the year. 


Thou art the month when robins bring 
Their blithest notes, to charm the ear; 

When swallows twitter,—blue-birds sing, 

And sky-larks mount on air-borne wing, 
Thou’rt surely queen of all the year. 


The autumn months may boast their power, 
To make the ripened fruit appear; 

But was there not an opening flower, 

There ne’er would be a ripening hour, 
Thou lovely queen of all the year. 


Then flourish on,—be lovely still,— 
Clad in gay robes, each spring appear; 

Let fragrance float o’er every hilli— 

With flowerets deck each swiling rill, 
And reign as queen of ali the year. 


[Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 
BUDDING WOMANHOOD. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 











“ Anp so you think, dear mama, that at six- 
teen years of age, one is decidedly too young to 
be engaged, do you? Pray, tell me, didn’t I 
hear you tell aunt Clara that you were married 
at seventeen, very much aguinst grandpa’s con- 
sent ” 

“ Well, my child, then there is so much the 
greater reason why I should caution you against 
a folly I have lived to repent.” 

“ Folly, do you call it +” inquired little Effie. 
“T’m sure I think you and father make a very 
respectable couple, and have gone along in life 
far better than if you had both waited to have 
become an old bachelor and an old maid before 
you came together. If there’s anything in this 
world I really hate, loathe and detest, it is to see 
a prim old couple just entering upon a court- 
ship. No, that period emphatically belongs to 
early youth. I was just reading, mama, that 
‘ generally the happiest marriages are those con- 
tracted while both parties are in their teens,’ and 
I think the author is perfectly correct.” 

“But, Effie, you have a very limited experi- 
ence. What do you know of the early struggles 
which are endured by those who contend against 
poverty and the grave realities of life, before 
they have scarcely tasted of its youthful, free, 
jubilant spirit? My daughter, you are a mere 
child ;—do not troable me with frivolous 
thoughts about engagements and such nonsense, 
Effie,—they are not matters for you to meddle 
with, these many years to come.” 

“Well, mother, your sermonizing is very 
good if it met the wants of your hearer. But 
what should you say, if your dear, darling, only 
daughter had already engaged herself to Mr. 
Henry Brown ?”’ 

“Sayt Why, I should say that she would 
never commit such an act of disobedience, with- 
out consulting with her parents. You know 
well enough, what your father would do, my 
child.” 

“ What would he do, mother ?” 

“Why, he would turn that little, dandified, 
soft-brained fellow out of his house, if he dared 
offer such an insult to his daughter. Yes, Effie, 
your father has high expectations in store for 
you—and if you grow up a dutiful child, and 
when you arrive to years of discretion should 
marry to his mind, you will be put in possession 
of every comfort and luxury that money can 
give.” 

“Mama, you talk very absurdly; the affec- 
tions are not to be bought by money—the prov- 
erb runs, ‘love will go where it is sent,’ and I 
may as well confess to you, mine is sent and 
returned to Harry Brown.” 

“Effie, you amaze me. I will send you toa 
convent, or shut you up in a prison and keep 
you on prisoner’s fare, if you persist in such a 
silly flirtation with Brown. What can you be 
thinking about? Why, who ishe? A mere 
boy—a clerk at five hundred a year—a dandy 
who expends it all in tailors’ bills and supper par- 
ties and confectionary. Besides, he has a mother 

who is poor, and an invalid sister, and it would 
be a fine affair for Effie Grant to join that house- 
hold. My child, if I ever hear such a thought 
expressed by you again, your father shall be 
acquainted with the fact, and we shall see where 
love is sent,” 

Effie left the room, murmuring, “ you will see, 
and that before Jjapg,” for she had been many 
weeks engaged to marry Harry Brown, and she 
was not to be scolded out of her sincere attach- 
ment. After she had sullenly pouted awhile in 
her chamber, she dictated the following note to 
her lover. 


“Deae Harry :—I this morning mentioned 
to mother that we were engaged. You can 
have no idea of the effect it produced upon her; 
she is perfectly incorrigible—threatens me with 
a convent and prison lite—says you are a dandy 
without fortune, and that father would disinherit 
me forever; now, I am not to be deterred from 
fulfilling my engagement to marry you by such 
specious reasoning ; what do we care for money, 
Harry? It takes but little for two united hearts. 
I am willing to dispense with all finery, to live 
in a cheap way, and do something toward sus- 
taining my position as Mrs. Brown. The world 
is nothing to me without you—with my idol, it 
is full of sunshine. I dare not invite you to en- 
ter this houso again, but, dear Harry, I will be 
married clandestinely at any time, and then a 
bad matter cannot be made worse, and if the old 
folks don’t choose to repent and receive us, we 
will show to them that we can live without them. 
Come, what do you say to this proposition? 
Auswer me'this day. Truly, your 

“Erriz.” 


The ardent lover immediately replied thus : 


“Lovge.y Errie :—I respect your spunk— 





asl.ep in the stillness that follows.—John Neal. 


I'm ready to do the deed. We will yet make 





the old folks shake in their shoes. Not a groat 
do I care for the old man’s money. I wasn’t 
born in the woods, and Harry Brown can do up 
the thing genteelly. I’ve nearly a month’s sala- 
ry due, and E can borrow of Tom Long enough 
todo the handsome thing, and if you will be 
ready by next Wednesday, under pretence of 
taking a walk, I will meet you a few rods this 
side of — railroad station, and when the steam 
whistle screams you and I will be on the way to 
get the knot tied, that will make us one forever, 
and let the future take care of itself—I’m no 
croaker. I will meet you this afternoon near 
the pond, about five o’clock. Adien, dearest 
Effie. Harry.” 


After the interview with her daughter, Mrs. 
Grant pondered upon the subject, and resolved, 
as tyranny is said to provoke rashnéss, she 
would treat Effie with uncommon tenderness. 
She therefore procured for her the nicest apparel, 
loaded her with gewgaws, chatted with her most 
freely, encouraged her visiting in high citcles, 
and vainly thought she had excluded all her mis- 
directed attachment, and upon the eventful day 
she was missing, congratulated her father’ that 
Effie was a devoted, obedient child, who had 
struggled against many youthfal indiscretions, 


and was entitled to much credit for so doing. | 


In about half an hour after, she found the fol- 
lowing note lying upon her work-table, directed : 


“To my Morner:—I shall not return home 
very soon again. Iam going to take a short 
excursion with a friend into the country. Do 
not be alarmed—the less you say about me the 
better—but when I return, Effie Grant may le- 
gally claim the name of Brown. Poor father 
need not run distracted, it is all for love. 

“ Bprie.” 


There was a stricken household that day. 
Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Grant tasted of food, nor 
were seen abroad. It was too late to hope to 
remedy youthful indiscretion, and with saddened 
hearts they sought to struggle against what they 
could not help. But how the fond parents la- 
mented that they had held the reins of parental 
government with so silken cords, that they had 
permitted their cherished child to be brought out 
so early in society, that they had allowed young 
gentlemen to so freely mingle with their daugh- 
ter, in fine, that they did not foresee in season to 
prevent such sad consequences—all this bitter 
experience may be a help to others, but it was 
entirely too late to be made available to them- 
selves! The bitterest kind of bereavement had 
stricken down their hearts, but it did not so 
utterly subdue their feelings as to make them 
receive back their erring child when she returned 
as the wife of Harry Brown. 

They did, however, keep advised of her wel- 
fare, and, mortifying as was the knowledge, yet 
they kept aloof from their daughter’s society, 
and heard of her as situated in the most humble 
quarters, at board with the mother of her hus- 
band, and, willing that she should reap the con- 
sequences of so reckless an act, they suffered 
her te remain there unvisited by them. Bat who 
can tell what a painful struggle was going on in 
those crushed and bleeding hearts? How often 
would that mother have freely received back her 
prodigal child? How warmly would she have 
embraced her, when the maternal instinct reign- 
ed paramount? But she was wisely kept in 
check by the cool, decided firmness of her hus- 
band’s judgment, and she dared not reveal the 
depth of her emotions. It takes time to mitigate 
all our heaviest calamities, to subdue youthful 
indiscretions, to humble false pride and to show 
a true penitence. 

* But let Effie tell the tale herself. The letter 
was addressed to “‘ Mrs. Paul Grant.” Let us 
hear its contents. 


“Dear Mortuer :—Because you are my real 
mother, | have the courage to address you. I 
feel you will not turn a deaf ear to your repent- 
ant child—although so wayward and perverse I 
have been, that it really quite unfits me for any 
hope of obtaining your forgiveness when I go 
over the retrospect of the past. But I can bear 
no longer with my own folly. As much as I 
disregarded your friendly warning, as rash and 
precipitate as was my action, yet you never por- 
trayed half the suffering it has occasioned me. 
For a day or two, I was bewildered with the 
strange, giddy excitement of being married ;— 
I felt you would oppose what I then conceived 
was ail essential to my happiness, and I really 
proposed, myself, a clandestine marriage. I tell 
you this to mitigate your feelings of asperity 
toward Henry, who has been to me all that such 
a youthful, inexperienced husband could be ex- 
pected to prove. But, mama, we are poor— 
dreadfully poor. Ihave sold my diamond ring 
to enable us to live, and then such a life! Why 
Mrs. Brown is constantly taunting Henry with 
bringing a wife for her to support, and his poor 
invalid sister coughs and scolds, and inquires of 
me more than fifty times @ week, why I do not 
go home and live with my rich parents? I can 
endure it no longer, and mortifying as it is to 
relate this, 1 feel as if the trial is not greater 
than living as I do at present. , 

“ Dear mother, may I return to you and bring 
Harry? Ihave not told you the worst—since 
our marriage, the firm whoemployed Mr. Brown 
have discharged him, and he has at present no 
employment. I am so fearful he may be led in- 
to temptation, for I find he has a taste for ex- 
citing pleasures, that I thought I would ask 
you to implore father to give him a home with 
me, and sume occupation, for he will then make 
a kind little husband. Dear mother, I ask your 
forgiveness for the past, with weeping eyes and a 
stricken, penitent heart. 

“ Still your own Erriz.” 

Not many parental hearts could withstand 
such an appeal, and when Mr. and Mrs. Grant 
read and re-read the epistle from their child, 
their first impulse was to receive her with open 
arms; but a more matured judgment convinced 
them that cuch a course would be unwise, for 
when their necessities were relieved, perchanee 
the repentant spirit would be annihilated. With 
cool deliberation therefore, Mr. Grant thus ad- 
dressed his dauyhter : 





“My pear Cuitp:—The rash act which 
you committed is now justly visited upon you, 
It is right that you should keenly feel such a dis- 
obedient course, for not alone upon yourself did 
the heavy burden fall, but you have caused your 
parents the sharpest anguish which it has ever 
fallen to their lot to experience. God grant no 
other household may ever know such blighted 
hopes, or feel such a visitation by which a family 
is bereaved! 

“We cannot, however, receive you back to 
our embraces, but I shall put in trust for the 
payment of your board, enough to render you 
comfortable in another dwelling. Harry Brown 
must look out for himself. Your Farner.” 

“ Mother’s P. 8. Effie, I will call and see 
you to-morrow morning. Your Moruer.” 


How the mother and daughter met we will not 
record. It was such an interview as we would 
never witness. But the future career of the 
young couple has not yet closed, for we have 
detached paragraphs from Effie’s note-book, 
which ran thus : 


“ To-day is the anniversary of my marriage— 
that it should be commemorated by sighs and 
vain regrets, the result of my own folly, is in- 
deed a mournful page in my history! A wife 
and mother—yet scarce seventeen! A husband 
in Australia, and my very girlhood sacrificed by 
one rash act; would that my history might be 
8o indelibly recorded, that all such blind passion 
and foolish excess might be forever unrecorded 
in future inexperienced hearts.” 


Again ; 

“ Father has been to see me to-day—that 
care-worn brow, that deep melancholy that set- 
tles upon his features is traceable to my folly. 
Would that with one heavy mark I could blot 


out my past errors, and become reinstated as 


Effie Grant. Harry is in.a sad way—lI saw it 
before he left the country—he was intemperate, 
loved to be called a high blood, played at fearful 
hazards, writes I must give him up forever— 
but this new bond in little Efie— 

“ How I desire to warn all youthful admirers 


who are thrown into the vortex of temptation, . 


of their danger, to tell them the folly of 
flirting. : 

by ious Heaven! Is it possible I am a 
widow—and not eighteen years of age! My 
mirror gives me many indications of the folly of 
a wasted youth. And nowI am to retarn to 
the kind embrace of my parents, and once more 
safely lodged beneath the parental roof, may 
I prove what I have never been, a trusting, 
devoted, affectionate daughter. They forgive 
me all, and take my child as their own.” 


The mournful part of Mrs. Brown’s history is 
here concluded, and at the age of twenty-two, 
she was re-married to a gentleman of fortune 
and literary eminence, one who took a high 
stand in society. His wife, who had been thus 
severely tried and chastened, was ever after dis- 
tinguished for the sweetness of her disposition, 
and the mild exhibition of the Christian graces. 
She adorned every circle she entered, was the 
idol of her husband and the solace of the declin- 
ing years of her parents; but her youthful in- 
discretions always imprinted a sadness upon her 
countenance, which gave a melancholy interest 
to her pleasing, unobtrusive manners, and we 
cannot doubt but the deep penitence she evinced 
for early disobedience was washed away by 
the recording angel who waits for and accepts 
the tear of contrition, before he enters upon 
the book of remembrance the record of early 
transgression. 


>» 


A MODERN HEROINE. 


A curious story is told at this moment of a 
second Joan of Arc, who has appeared in the 
Turkish army. A girl named Gara, a descend- 
ant of Soliman Pasha, former governor of Mo- 
roch, in Asia, arrived lately at the city of Adana, 
on her way to Constantinople. She marched at 
the head of a corps of irregular cavalry ; many 
persons tried to persuade her to abandon the 
strange enterprise ; but nothing shook her cour- 
age or her resolution to combat the enemies of 
her country. Some persons then thought to in- 
timidate her by saying that if she was determin- 
ed to remain in the army, she must give a trial 
of her skiil by an assaultofurms. The govern- 
or of Aduna, who was informed of the fact, 
ordered that the young girl. be brought before 
him, and he asked her if she still persisted in her 
resolution. She responded in the affirmative, 
and added that she would engage willingly in 
the trial at arms to which they said she must 
submit, provided they would give her an adver- 
sary the bravest and most vigorous of the two 
thousand cavaliers of which the detachment was 
composed. The combat took place immediate- 
ly, aud after a contest of some minutes, the cav- 
alier chosen for her adversary, was disarmed by 
the young girl, and declared vanquished. The 
governor then ordered that she should be enroll- 
ed, counted her down fifteen hundred piasters 
($75), and gave the rank of officer to her broth- 
er, who served in an inferior grade.—London 
Chronicle. 








A FINE YOUNG MAN, 


Whenever we take a walk down Parliament 
street, which we often do, in order thut we may 
stand a chance of being mistaken for a member 
of Purliament, our attentivn is constantly direct- 
ed to a notice affixed to the walls, as follows :— 
“ Wanted !—Fiue young men!” Now, it would 
be a source of great gratification to us to be in- 
formed precisely what a fine young man really 
is. 1s a fine young man one who wears his fin- 
gers in his rings, sails the streets in capacious 
sleeves lined with pink, affects gold waistcoat 
buttons, and revels in pictorial shirts? Is he 
one who allows his hair to run wild ail down his 
back, wears his shirt collar a la Byron, smokes a 
short, dirty pipe, and is not partiynlar about his 
boots? Or is he one of that delightful class of 
gents who bully waiters at cheap eating-houses, 
thrust their heads under ladies’ bonnets, talk 
loud at tae theatre, and walk Rotten Row in 
gaudy pantaloons? We think these very fine 
specimens of humanity indeed ; we feel sure 
that they think so themselves ; and if the world 
can only be pursuaded to be of the same opinion, 
there will no longer be any dearth of jine young 
men !|— Diogenes. 





—+ > 


Inpra.—lIndia is estimated to contain about 
one hundred and twenty millions, embracing net 
less than a dozen distinct nations, and four sepa- 
rate relizions. In personal appearance, the na- 
tives of the northern countries are fairer, better 


formed, more robust and energetic than those of . 


the south, who, excepting some of the Malabar 
tribes, are of small stature, darker, effeminate, 
cunning and timjd.—London Globe. 
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BONAPARTE’S EARLY POVERTY. 


, in his history of the Consulate, re- 
cual seape Wry vats a previo iy unknown 


had, at one time, only a coat between them, so 
that the brothers could only go out alternately, 
time about. At this crisis, the chief benefactor 


mighty name 
tor Talma, who often gave him food and 
Napoleon’s face, afterwards so famed 
classical mould, was, during that 
harsh and angular in its 
with proj cheek bones. His meagre. 


nant, that it took all and assiduity of 
his accom cian, Corvisart, to 
it, after a duration of more than ten years. 


squalid beggar then, the splendid emperor after- 
wards—the threadbare habiliments and im 
al mantle—the meagre 


Such are the ups and downs of this a 
life; such are the lights and shadows of the 
great and mighty.— Bizarre. 


» 


The mind that is cheerfal in its present state, 
will be averse to all solicitude as to the future, 
and will meet the bitter occurrences of life with 
a smile.— Horace. 
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origi 
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grew pale,” was the ac- 
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(Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 
SUMMER I8 COMING. 


BY J. K. PIERCE. 


The summer is coming—and with a glad shout 
All nature is hanging her drapery out; 

The forest and valley, the mountain and rill, 
Are singing in concert with river and rill, 

The bird in the tree-top, ite mate in the glen, 
And the winter-bound spirits of wearied men, 
Alike are rejoicing its coming to see, 

As it throws its rich mantle o’er valley and lea. 


Summer is coming— and winter is o'er; 

The voices of nature, awakened once more, 

In a murmuring strain of sweet harmony blend, 
And upwards from earth a rich orison send— 
The murmur of breezes, the songsters’ wild notes. 
The hum of gay insects, which on the air floats, 
And the voices of rivulets heard everywhere, 
Make vocal with music the earth and the air. 





Sa 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE CAPTIVE’S FLIGHT. 


A TALE OF THE CRUSADES. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


CHAPTER IL 


Tr was midday in Syria. The air was sultry 
and oppressive. Not a breath of wind moved 
along the sandy solitude where no tree offered a 
welcome shade. ‘T'he sterile and barren des- 
ert spread around on every side—all desolate, 
all barning in the hot rays of the sun. There 
were no fountains, no trees, nothing to be seen 
but the plain of sand, save where in the dis- 
tance a long line of gloomy and rugged rocks 
arose. 

Through this frightful desert travelled a Chris- 
tian knight. All day he had gone on, the sun 
sending down its fiercest rays upon his helmed 
head and glittering and polished armor. Faint 
and weary he went on, and as he neared the 
gloomy but grateful rocks, a thrill of joy pass- 
ed through his bosom. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, as toward evening he 
entered the shadow of a lofty, precipitous height, 
“ Here isa grateful place for rest. Here I may 
dismount and refresh myself and my weary steed. 
But first let me find some spring where my 
horse and I may obtain a draught of water.” 

So saying, he went on more slowly than be- 
fore. It was well that he had reached this place 
of rest. His horse trembled with utter fatigue, 
and seemed scarce able to stand. 

The knight himself felt exhausted, and his 
iron frame was almost broken down by the la- 
bors of the day. 

At length he found a spring which gushed 
musically from one of the rocks into a pool be- 


low. Here he dismounted, and rider and horse 
both rushed eagerly to the water. The knight 
drank long and heavily. 


“ Praised be the holy virgin!” he exclaimed, 
brushing away the drops of water which clung 
to his moustache. “‘ Praised and forever blessed 
be saint—” 

“Ho, Christian!’ suddenly exclaimed a 
voice behind him in Arabic. ‘“ Surrender !” 

The knight turned swifily around, drawing his 
sword as he did so. 

Before him wasa Saracen knight dressed in 
chain armor, mounted on a light Arabian steed. 

“ Surrender, Sir Christian !” 

“Who art thou, who durst call on me to 
surrender ?” 

“I—I am Hamet, governor of Acre, well 
known in the camp of Saladin.” 

“And I—Count Roland de Courcy, despise 
thee for an Infidel and a base heathen!” cried 
the Christian, lifting his sword; “so come on, 
thou on horse, and I on foot. I will fight thee. 

God judge the right !” 

“Fool!” cried the Saracen. 
I am aloneas thou art? See!” 

He blew a silver trumpet which hung by his 
side. At the sound, a number of followers came 
riding one after the other from the clefts and de- 
files of the surrounding rocks. 

“ Wilt thou fight now? Yield, Christian!” 

De Courey stood for a moment and looked 
around. As many asa hundred men were there 
before him. How could he fight against such 
fearful odds ?” 

He flung down his sword. 

“T am your prisoner, but Hamet, if thou durst, 
I will fight thee for my freedom.” 

The Saracen smiled sarcastically. 

“No, no, Sir Christian. I wish not to kill 
thee. Soldiers, give him another horse, for his 
is weary. Form around him and let us go.” 

His followers obeyed. With the captive 
knight in their midst they departed. 


Dost thou think 


and the tidings spread far and wide. that Hamet 
was going to prepare a tournament, which, for 





““ Where art thou taking me?” said De Cour- 
cy to Hamet. 

“ Where ? 
be thy home.” 

“Boast not thyself too greatly. 
freed from thy hand.” 

And the troop disappeared. The next morn- 
ing De Courcy was brought into Acre. 

The palace of Hamet lay a little way out of 
town upon a gentle eminence facing the sea. It 
was a magnificent edifice built in the luxurious 
style of the Saracens. Among the many places 
around it, was a tilting yard, built for the pur-’ 
pose of enjoying that chivalrous sport which the 
Moslem loved as well as the Christian. 

De Courcy was made a slave. He was al- 
lowed the freedom of the house and grounds, 
but it was impossible for him to escape—for 
wherever he went he knew he was watched. Yet 
his situation was not so miserable as might be 
conceived. Among the maidens who dwelt in 
Hamet’s palace, the most beautiful was his peer- 
less daughter, Donnah. She it was, who, upon 
his arrival, had pitied him, and saved him from 

a dungeon. She it was whose dark eye would 
sometimes rest upon him with an expression 
which made his youthful heart throb with unac- 
customed violence. 
“O, had I but my freedom and my gallant 


To Acre. That will henceforth 


I may be 


men behind me, how eagerly would I force my 
way even into the middle of Hamet’s hold to 


m 


win the lovely Donnah 
Thus thought the captive knight. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


A tournament! The proclamation went round 


splendor and magnificence, could not be sur- 
passed. 

“My father,” said Donnah, “ where will your 
knights come from ?”’ 

“Where? From my own brave troop, and 
from Acre, where some of the bravest of all the 
faithful dwell.”’ 

“And wilt thou have Moslems only ?” 

“Yes. Would I venture to let the faithless 
Christian approach here? No, by Allah!” 

“But there are Christian captives who were 
once soldiers.” 

Well!” 

“They can yet wield the sword, and take a 
part in the tournament.” 

“ Well said.” 

“Tf they are killed, let them die—they are 
only Christians, but if they are victorious, let 
them be free.” 

“T will do so. ’Tis a good thought, my 
daughter. I have here a Christian knight. He 
shall fight for his freedom.” 

“ Who is he ?” 

“Who? The famous knight De Courcy.” 

Hamet saw not the flush which mantled the 
fair cheek of Donnah, as she turned away, nor 
did he see her as she spoke low words of encour- 
agement to De Courcy. She gave him a small 
piece of parchment, and in it the enraptured 
youth read : 

“ When the tournament is won, Donnah will 
be ahead—on the road to the Christian camp.” 

“ Brave girl! O thank Heaven, I can yet be 
free. The morrow will give me happiness and 
liberty !” 

The morrow for which he so earnestly longed, 
dawned at length, and even at an early hour 
the ground was thronged with eager visitors, 
who came to witness the spectacle. About three 
hours before mid-day the trumpets sounded, and 
the knights who were destined to fight, slowly 
gathered together. Three sides were enclosed 
by raised seats for spectators.. The fourth was 
open. At the upper end sat Hamet on a sort 
of throne, which he occupied in virtue of his 
lofty rank. From his seat he could behold all 
that happened. Around him were many of the 
most beautiful ladies in the city, whose bright 
eyes sparkled with eager interest. 

“Where is Donnah?” said Hamet, to an 
attendant. 


“Donnah? She said that she was ill.” 
“Til? How so? Yesterday she was very 
well ?” 


“T know it. She said so.” 

Hamet looked uneasy, but the sudden peal of 
the signal trumpet drove away all thoughts, save 
those of intense eagerness and excitement. 

First, two Saracens engaged, and were fol- 
lowed by others. Few were injured greatly. 
Thus fur it was merely sport. The spectators 
waited patiently for the more bloody contests 
which were to follow. They did not wait long, 
for after about an hour a Christian knight step- 
ped forward to encounter a Saracen, whose prow- 
ess had elicited most of the applause of the ad- 
miring gazers. New interest was excited by the 
contest, for here theré was something more than 
emulation to give strength to the combatants. 
In the one was fierce fanaticism and deadly ha- 
tred to the Christian. In the other, was no less 
deadly hatred toward the Moslem, mingled with 
the inspiring hope of liberty, and all that can 
make life happy. 

“Who is this Christian?” said all who saw 
him. 

And indeed in his appearance there was some- 
thing which might well excite the curiosity of 
beholders. He was tall, and all his limbs were 
strangely knit together. His armor was of 
heavy plate, and glistened dazzlingly in the 

rays of the sun. In his hand he held lightly the 
ponderous tilting spear, while his horse was 
managed with admirable grace. 

“Who is he ?” 

“The Christian knight, De Courcy.” 

The answer came from Hamet, and passed all 
among the surrounding crowds. 

The two knights were stationed. Each made 
ready. The signal was given, and in a cloud of 
dust each rushed toward the other. There was 
a shock, a rattling of armor, a crash of arms, a 
dark form fell headlong tothe earth. The cloud 
rolled away. 

The Christian knight sat calm as a statue 
upon his horse, holding a broken spear, while at 
his feet lay a horse and a warrior in the agonies 
of death. 

A fierce yell arose from the excited throng. 
The knight rode slowly to Hamet. 

“Am I free?” 

“Free? Dog of a Christian! Wilt thou 
claim freedom, afier killing so brave a warrior as 
he? No, thou shalt not yet be free. Other and 
harder work is before thee.” 

De Courcy retired, and with another spear 
awaited the approach of a new antagonist. He 
did not wait long. Amid loud cries and the 
sound of trampets and of drums, came another 
Saracen warrior. His form was almost gigantic. 
His armor was thick and heavy, while the horse 
which he rode was one of the heavy and fiery 
steeds used by the Crusaders. 


Again the two knights took their stations. 
Again the signal was given, and they rushed to- 
gether. The spear of the Saracen was avoided 
by De Courcy, and striking slantingly upon his 
shield, it glanced from him. Holding his own 
weapon with an iron grasp, he directed it full 
against the breast of his fue. As the Saracen’s 
spear glanced, De Courcy’s struck him with ir- 
resistible force. The horse was thrown back 
upon his haunches. The heavy form of his rider 
was hurled upon the ground. 

“Vengeance, vengeance! Death to the 
Christian !” yelled the infuriated throng. 

De Courcy shook his spear in defiance at all 
around him. 

“Come on, bring hither your bravest !’’ 

“‘ Seize him !”’ shouted Hamet. 

| “Never!” cried De Courcy. He turned his 








The steed sprang forward. A score.of men at 
arms stood to oppose him, the spear of the 
flying knight scattered them. Away—away he 
went, over hill, over plain, away, and his horse’s 
hoofs thundered along the rocky road as he fled, 
leaving his astonished foes far behind. When 
about ten miles from the city he saw before him 
a youth dressed in light chain armor, mounted 
upon a horse. 

“Who art thou ?” he cried, as he came up. 
“Your deliverer,” said a voice, which thrill- 
ed through him, and lifting up the helmet which 
covered his head, a mass of dark, luxuriant hair 
fell down. 

“Donnah !”” 

De Courcy pressed her to his heart. 

“Fly, Donnah, fly! The foe is behind us.” 
And the Christian knight with his brave lady, 
pushed swiftly toward the Christian camp. 





A week after there was a great festival in the 
camp of the Crusaders. The sound of the harp, 
and merry peals of langhter, songs and music, 
resounded from every side. In the air flaunted 
the gorgeous banners of many nations, and be- 
neath them the festivities were carried on. 

All was joy, for there the famous knight De 
Courcy married the lovely Donnah, Richard the 
Lion-hearted giving away the bride. 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.] 


A Supper with Cardinal Richelien. 


BY EVA MILFORD. 
Neary all the world following the lead of 
certain historians have agreed to call the Cardinal 
de Richelieu a great man, and in some respects 
he deserved the reputation. He rendered a great 
service to monarchy in destroying the last heads 
of the feudal hydra which so long desolated 
France; and he rendered a great service to let- 
ters in founding the French Academy of Litera- 
ture. Tobe sure his own attempts at poetry 
were sufficiently poor, but he sometimes reward- 
ed the verses of others very generously. 
Not content with destroying illustrious ene- 
mies, he from time to time indulged in petty 
vengeances, one of which forms the subject of 
the following anecdote. : 
Monsier Dumont, a shopkeeper in a small 
way, living in the Rue Saint Denis, received one 
day a letter dated at Reuil, a village in the en- 
virons of Paris, where the cardinal had a coun- 
try house. This letter contained an invitation 
to supper on the following day with his emi- 
nence. Monsieur Dumont could hardly believe 
his eyes; he read the letter over three or four 
times, looked at the signature attentively, and 
then re-perused the direction, to make sure that 
it was really meant for him. He then called up- 
on his wife and two daughters to sympathize in 
his good fortune. It would be hard to appreci- 
ate the joy and pride of these worthy people at 
the unexpected honor. 
About four o’clock on the afternoon of the 
succeeding day, our mercer mounted his mule 
and took the road to Reuil.. He had hardly 
passed the gates of the city when heavy clouds 
began to obscure the summer sky, and soon the 
muttering of heavy thunder announced the ap- 
proach of a violent storm. M. Dumont had 
neglected to provide himself with a cloak, and 
could only urge his mule to greater speed. But 
the storm was swifter than even Dapple’s best 
pace, the flashes of lightning followed each other 
with blinding swiftness, and the rain fell in tor- 
rents. Our friend put his mule to a gallop, but 
finding the storm still increase, he drew rein at 
a little roadside inn and alighted. His first care 
was to put honest Dapple under shelter, and he 
then entered the large kitchen of the inn, where 
he found a blazing fire of fagots. While our 
hero was standing at one corner of the wide fire- 
place engaged in drying his reeking garments, 
the door opened to admit another traveller, who, 
standing in the opposite corner, occupied him- 
self in the same manner. For some little time 
the strangers regarded each other in silence, 
which was broken by M. Dumont. 

“ What a furious storm,” said he. 

“Tt is bad enough,” responded the other, 
“but from its violence, I predict that it will not 
last long.” 

“T hope not, indeed,” pursued the mercer, 
“for I have an important affair which calls me 
to Reuil.” 

The stranger started slightly, but was silent. 

“Only listen,’”’ continued Dumont, who, it 
must be owned, liked the sound of his own voice. 
“The storm, instead of diminishing, increases in 
violence ; the thunder fairly shakes the house ; 
but for all that, I must pursue my journey.” 

“Sir,” said the stranger, after a thoughtful 
pause, ‘‘ permit me to say that your reasons for 
pursuing your journey in such weather must be 
very urgent.” 

“They are so. Indeed, Ido not know any 
occasion to make a mystery of the matter. I 
am invited to sup with the Cardinal de Richelieu.” 

“ Ah, I can well understand that you are anx- 
ious not to appear to slight such an invitation. 
But you have still a considerable distance to go, 
and how can you present yourself to the cardinal 
in the condition which you will be in at the end 
of your journey ?” 

‘‘T trust his eminence will excuse me, on ac- 
count of my haste to obey his commands.” 

“If I did not fear to be impertinent, I should 
inquire if you have any acquaintance with the 
cardinal.” ; 

“None ; and, in fact, I will confess to you 
that I was very much astonished at the honor of 
this invitation.” 

“ The cardinal,” answered the stranger, after 
considering a moment, “is very jealous of his 
authority; he does not love that others should 
pronounce judgment upon his actions ; even one 
word will sometimes arouse his suspicions; re- 
flect well; have you never given the cardinal 
any cause to complain of you ?”’ 

“ Never, I believe. Occupied with my busi- 
ness, I do not meddle with politics. The only 
thing of which I can accuse myself is, that once 





horse and struck his spurs deep into his flanks. 


somewhat bitterly of the death of the Duke de 
Montmorency; and you will not wonder at me 
when I tell you that my father was major domo 
to that noble gentleman.” 

“ Sir, you have the face of an honest man; 
you inspire me with interest, and I am willing 
to risk something for the sake of giving you a 
piece of good advice. Do not go to Reuil.” 
“Not go to Reuil! Why, Lam about to set 
out this instant, in spite of the storm.” 

“ Stay one instant; your position affects me 
in spite of myself. You believe that a supper 
with the cardinal is awaiting you. Undeceive 
yourself. The cardinal is indeed waiting for 
you, not to feast you—but to—hang you.” 
“Gracious heaven! What do you say! It is 
impossible |” 

“‘T repeat—they wait to hang you.” 

Dumont, almost speechless with horror, gasped 
out, “In the name of heaven, how do you know 
this to be true ?” 

“T am certain of it.” 

“But what have I done to merit such a fate?” 
“That I know not; but I know that the fact 
is so, for it is I who have the charge of hanging 
you.” : 

The merchant turned even paler than before, 
and faltered out, “ Who, then, monsieur, are 
you?” 

“The hangman of Paris, sent by his emi- 
nence to hasten you. Believe me, I have done 
you a great service, and the least indiscretion on 
your part will rain me.” 

M. Dumont re-mounted his mule without 
troubling himself about the storm, although it 
soaked him to the bone, and returned to Paris; 
instead, however, of going to his own house, he 
begged an asylum of a friend, who also provided 
him with money with which to make his escape 
to England, where he quietly remained until the 
cardinal’s death, two years after, permitted him 
to return to his beloved home and family. 





THE RED RIVER RAFT. 


The last congress appropriated one hundred 
thousand dollars for the purpose of freeing Red 
River of the immense raft which has destroyed 
its usefulness for the last fifty years. Proposals 
for carrying out the intentions of congress are 
in course of publication by the Washington pa- 
ers. The Red River Raft, says the N. Y. 
Jutchman, is an American institution—a Niag- 
ara of white oak timber—such as the whole 
world might be challenged for a comparison. 
How long the raft has existed no one knows— 
probably for centuries. It keeps up its conti- 
nuity as the glaciers. What floats away in the 
summer is made up again in the freshets of 
November. 

The raft is 102 miles long, the whole made up 
of logs, trees and flood-wood in all imaginable 
shapes and conditions. There is timber in roots, 
timber in branches, timber on its sides, and on 
its knees—timber for plank, for boards, for spars, 
for firewood, and for shillalah fights ; timber of 
oak, timber of hemlock, timber of cedar, timber 
of chestnut and timber of locust. The river is 
covered with wood, filled with wood, sided with 
and dammed up with wood. We have already said 
that the raft is one hundred miles long. It is 
also in places a mile wide, while its depth fluc- 
tuates from five to fifteen feet. 

People who have given the subject an attentive 
examination, estimate that there is fuel enough 
in the Red River raft to keep the whole State of 
New York in firewood for a century. For 
twenty years congress has been endeavoring to 
remove this monstrous obstruction, but with very 
little success. Since 1830, a dozen dredging 
machines anda score of tug boats have only 
made an advance of some ten miles. From 
what has been done, we have come to the con- 
clusion that very little will ever be done. The 
Red River raft is a fixture—a matter to be re- 
moved with as much swearing and as many dif- 
ficulties, as the taking down of our great cata- 
act. The appropriation made by congress will 
amount to nothing. it would take two millions 
of dollars to make even a demonstration on this 
the largest piece of obstinacy that the enterprise 
of man has yet met with.—Zouisville Journal. 
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DO IT WELL. 


There lives in New England a gentleman, who 
gave the following interesting account of his own 
life. He was an apprentice in a tin manufacto- 
ry. When twenty-one years old he had lost his 
health, so that he was entirely unable to work at 
his trade. Wholly destitute of means, he was 
thrown out upon the world to seek any employ- 
ment for which he had strength. He made this 
determination, that whatever he did he would 
do well. The first and only thing he found that 
he could do, was to black boots and scour knives, 
and he did it well, as the gentleman now living 
would testify. Though the business was low 
and servile, he did not lay aside his self-respect, 
or allow himself to be made mean by his busi- 
ness. The respect and confidence of his employ- 
ers were soon secured, and he was advanced 
to a more lucrative and less laborious position. 
At length his health was restored, and he re- 
turned to his legitimate business, which he now 
carries on extensively. He has accumulated 
an ample fortune and is training an interesting 
family by giving them the best advantages for 
moral and mental cultivation. He now holds 
an elevated place in the community where he 
lives. 

Young men who may chance to read the above 
statement of facts, should mark the secret of 
success. The man’s whole character, of whom 
we have spoken, was formed and directed by the 
determination to do whatever he did, well. Do 
the thing you are doing so well that you will be 
respected in your place, and you may be sure it 
will be said to you, ‘go up higher.”—Portland 
Transcript. 





LADIES, 


The name “lady” is an abbreviation of the 
Saxon “leofday,” which signifies ‘ bread giv- 
er.” The mistress of a manor at a time when 
affluent families resided constantly at their coun- 
try mansions, was accustomed once a week, or 
ohana, to distribute amongst the poor a certain 
quantity of bread. She bestowed the gift with 
her own hands, and made the hearts of the 
needy glad by the soft words and gentle actions 
which accompanied her benevolence. The 
widow and orphan rose up and called her blest ; 
the destitute and afflicted recounted her praises ; 
all classes of the poor embalmed in their affec- 
tions as the “leofday,” the giver of bread and 
the dispenser of comfort—a sort of ministering 
spirit in a world of sorrow. Who is the lady 
now *—History of Idioms. 





Sraciovs Caurcu.—The largest church in 
Europe is at Saint Petersburg. It was begun in 
1771, and in twenty years two thousand men had 
not finished the walls. It is of polished marble, 
both outside and in, the pillars are of one piece, 
fifty feet high, the base and capitals of solid sil- 
ver; but the greatest curiosity of all was a wood- 
en box constructed to cover it from the weather. 





in the presence of two or three people, I spoke 
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Bester’s Picnic. 


The following circumstance illustrates what - 
Mrs. Trollope might be disposed to call “Amer. 
ican Manners.” “ A man one day came to do” 
business with my father, and, as was the custom 
among many in that neighborhood, kept hig 
head covered during his stay. Soon after leay. 
ing the house, he remarked to some one, that he 
had always heard that General M— was very 
much of a gentleman, but he didn’t think 9, 
‘For,’ said he, ‘I sat in his parlor half and hour 
or more, with my hat on, and he never once 
asked me to take it off ? ”’ : 





The word “ cynosnre,” meaning “a : 
attraction,” is derived from the lel 
knon, a dog, and oura, a tail; literally, the tail of 
adog. It was a term applied by ancient philog._ 
ophers to the Great Bear Constellation, by which | 
the Pheenicians used to be guided on their Voy- 
ages. Strange origin, the tail of a dog, of whag 
is applied to point of attraction, of the hi 
the most intense delicacy! For instance, we 
— be called upon to say, that “Miss q, 
looked beautiful at Mr. R.’s ball; she was the ~ 
cynosure (dog’s tail) of all eyes.” ' 
“Did you mean to settle this bill at all, sir 
when you made it ?” said a ereditor, in q 
passionate manner. 
“Hamph! keep cool, my good friend,” said 
the debtor, puffing a cigar with admirable sang 
id. “You want a settlement ?” 
“ To be sure I do, sir.” 
“Well, my dear sir, I assure you I meant to 
settle, and when I meant to settle that was clear. + 
ly a settle-meant! Ha, ha, ha!—Good morning, 
my friend ; I will see you in the fall.” 





Pes mmm 


A couple of bon mots have recently delighted 
Paris. An academician, recently read of an 
eastern country, where woman, the flower of 
creation, is sold in the market like a beast of» 
burden. “This custom,’ said he, “of se 
women is not bad, if they do not ask too high a 
price.” The other is a remark made by a wife 
who was watching by the side of the body of her | 
husband, who was sleeping the sleep of the just. 
“ Alas,” said she, ‘“‘ my poor man does not know 
that he is dead.” Very French. 


errr mmm, 


Moore, in his Diary, mentions an anecdote 
told by Croker, as one of the happiest things he 
ever heard. Fenelon, who had often teased 
Richelieu (and ineffectually, it seems), for sub- 
scriptions to charitable undertakings, was one 
day telling him that he had just seen his picture, 

“ And did you ask it for a subscription ?” said 
Richelieu, sneeringly. 

“No, I saw there was no chance,” replied the 
other, “it was so like you.” 


mreesmrermrmnmrwmrrrrowww5 


A little fellow from four to five years old, hav- . 
ing perforated the knee of his trowsers, was in- 
tensely delighted with a patch his grand-mama 
had applied. He would sit and gaze upon it in 
a state of remarkable admiration ; and in one of 
these moods exclaimed : 

“ Grand-ma, put one on t’other knee, and two 
behind, like Eddy Smith’s.” 

If the boy lives, he will beat Gov. Marcy two 
to one.—Knickerbocker. 


Ym mw wrmwws 


A Yankee, who went over to the mother 
country some time ago, and who was asked on 
coming back, how he liked Great Britain, 
“ Well,” he said, “ England was a very nice 
country, exceedingly fertile, well cultivated, 
very populous and very healthy ; but,” said the 
Yankee, “‘ I never liked to take a morning walk 
after breakfast, because the country is so small, 
that I was always afraid of walking off the 
edge.” 

“Sambo, whar you get dat watch you wear 
to meetin’ last Sunday ?” 

‘“« How you know I hab watch?” 

“« Because I seed the chain hang out in front.” 

“Go way. Sup you see halter round my 
neck, you tink dar’s horse inside of me ?” 


AAAAARAAAAAA AAAAAA ~ 


A Western editor thus fills up a blank in a 
column : “’T'was the dead of night—an awful 
silence reigned—the stars cast their soft rays 
from the dome above. Young Lucius was not 
to be intimidated, though he was that night to 
peril his life—column full.” 


eerermrmrnmrnnrmrmnnwnw—=— 


A person threw the head of a goose on the stage 
of the Belleville theatre. The manager, advan- 
cing to the front, said : ‘ Gentlemen, if any one 
among you has lost his head, do not be uneasy, 
for I will restore it on the conclusion of the 
performance.” 


RRs 


A young Irish student at the veterinary col- 
lege being asked: “If a broken-winded horse 
was brought to him for cure, what he would 
advise ?” promptly replied: “To seJl him as 


soon as possible.’ 


“Sammy, my son, how many weeks belong 
to the year?” 

“ Forty-six, sir.” 

“ Why, Sammy, how do you make that ont ?” 

“ The other six are Lent.” 
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